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“I thank my memory, I yet remember some of these articles, and out they shall.’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BARBACUE. 


Drayton offered his carriage, and 
the insensible form of Walter Dun- 
bar was carefully lifted into it. Mar- 
tin Joscelyn, with a friend, entered 
with him, and had him carried to 
his own lodgings, where, for the 
present, we propose to leave him. 

The effect of this scene upon the 
multitude was one of unmingled 
horror, which soon gave way to an 
unqualified indignation at the brutal 
ferocity of the father. Had he re- 
mained on the ground he would 
have hardly escaped the fury of the 


—{King Henry VIII. 


mob, and there were those present 
who needed only a few words to im- 
pel them to pursue and lynch him 
—that wild sort of justice which is 
so often the resort of an ignorant 
population in sparsely-settled re- 
gions. 

It was some time before the busi- 
ness of the day was resumed. Dray- 
ton was again called upon, and his 
discourse was addressed to the ex- 
citing exhibition which had just 
been made. 

“You see before you, my friends, 
in the melancholy scene of wild and 
ferocious temper which you have 
beheld, the sort of passions which 
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are at work among too many of our 
people. Where the father strikes 
down the son with stabbing words, 
can you wonder if the same temper 
shall whet the tomahawk and sharp- 
en the scalping-knife of the savage ? 
You heard the words of the young 
man to his father, when the proofs 
of this murderous conspiracy against 
our people could no longer be de- 
nied. “We have been deceived !” 
said he. No doubt the young man 
had been deceived! But the father 
was not deceived. He, the son, had 
been used for a purpose; and, as a 
blind instrument, not seeing the 
way he went for himself, has baffled 
the expectations of those who em- 
ployed him. I have other proofs. 
Alexander Cameron, of Lochaber, 
who plays the part of a feudal 
baron in that quarter, as he does 
among the Indians, was harbored 
here, in these very precincts, but a 
few nights ago. He did not dare to 
show himself. He knew his danger 
from his own consciousness of guilt. 
It was natural enough that a son 
should be deceived where one of 
the instruments cf deception was 
his own father! But be not ye de- 
ceived! Look to yourselves! Look 
to the traitors that harbor among 
you, speaking smoothly ‘to your 
faces, in open day light, while at 
midnight they conjure the murder- 
ous savage to your firesides! You 
will find deceivers enough, even 
where you least expect to find them. 
Be vigilant, watchful, and always 
prepared. It is half the battle—a 
battle already more than half won— 
where your enemy is made to under- 
stand that the victim he would de- 
stroy has his armor on, his weapon 
ready, and his beacon lights in full 
blaze to warn bis neighbor. Or- 
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ganize, arm, be watchful, and be- 
ware of.the deceiver! He will come 
to you in all guises; and that of the 
sleek official will prove one of the 
most dangerous, especially where 
you have been accustomed to his 
exercise of authority. Prescription 
and usage are amongst the greatest 
foes to popular freedom, since habit 
is among the greatest tyrannies of 
mankind.” 

Much more was said; but we do 
not propose to reproduce the ora- 
tion of the past. Enough that we 
exhibit its action, and show so much 
of the orator as provides the im- 
pulse to the actor. 

There were other speakers, most 
of them speaking briefly, however, 
and merely in compliance with the 
calls of their friends and neighbors. 
It was to the surprise of no one 
more than himself, when, while 
eagerly looking and listening to 
others, Stephen Joscelyn suddenly 
heard his own name cried aloud. 
It was caught up by scores of eager 
and willing echoes. He would have 
wheeled his steed out of the circle, 
but friendly hands grappled the 
animal by the bridle, and held him 
fast to his place. 

“You don’t git off, Stephen,” 
cried the familiar voice of Dick 
Marvin. “We've got you to the 
very ring of the sarcumstance, and 
you've got to pour forth in all the 
peculiars of a fervorous inclination. 
You've got to give tongue on a hot 
trail, and follow close on the 
haunches of the biggest buck that 
ever carried ten fingers on his 
horns. Blaze away, Stephen, and 
give the boys a genywine taste of 
the music of a lean beagle on a 
long chase.” 

“ Dick Marvin, you're the devil.” 
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“No, no, Steve. I’m only the 
devil’s man! And I’m your man, 
you know; and so you see where 
you air, and what’s the sort of con- 
sideration that’s upon you to show 
the tongue you carry in your head. 
Blaze away now with a rip that 
shall make these fellows snort agin, 
with the feeling of a righteous com- 
bination.” 

“ Devil take you, Dick! Let go, 
and let me out! Haven't you had 
speech-making enough for to-day?” 

But Dick was tenacious of his 
hold upon horse and rider, and the 
crowd grew vociferous. Stephen 
found that his own school urchins, 
several of whom had accompanied 
their fathers, contributed, in no 
small degree, to his arrest, and their 
juvenile pipes kept up the clamor of 
his name, much longer, perhaps, 
than those of larzer people. 

He was evidently not to escape. 
Nor was he a man of affectation. 
That fiery nature had been more 
than once overboiling, at fever heat, 
during the proceedings of the day; 
and the full mind, the ardent tem- 
perament, and the copious fancy, 
were usually too cogent with him to 
suffer him to hesitate where circum- 
stance itself seemed to interpose 
against it. 

He obeyed. He burst into speech 
with an epigrammatic sentence. He 
seized upon the salient points of his 
subject. He made them dramatic. 
He depicted the British monarch as 
a Dutchman, who, with short arms 
and a bulky body, was striving to 
overreach a world! He showed the 
enormity of the attempt to rule the 
people of a vast and foreign hemis- 
phere by the monarch of a few 
island parishes. He made a mock 
of this, and of all the proceedings 
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of Kings, Lords and Commons, 
with their big wigs meant to bolster 
up their empty heads. He took the 
details of Drayton’s speech, and 
made a vivid dramatic sketch from 
each. Taxation without represen- 
tation was lauded as a judicious 
process of paying one’s debts out of 
other men’s pockets; subscribing to 
the purse of St. Peter, by picking 
the pockets of all the other saints, 
then swindling the Church of Christ 
out of the whole deposit, and divid- 
it equally among the heathen gods, 
of whom Bacchus, Mammon and 
Venus were the most potent still, 
though passing, each of them, un- 
der the name of a virtue or a saint! 
But the satire ceased when he came 
to exhibit Stuart and Cameron 
among the Indians, presenting the 
weapons of war with the torch, the 
tomahawk, and the scalping-knife. 
Of these agents, he made a terrific 
picture. 

But to describe the speech were 
impossible. 

“T said I was the devil’s man, 
Stephen,” said Dick Marvin, “and, 
by Jingos, wasn’t I right? Dod 
dern you, man, youve kept my 
blood running, hot and cold, cold 
and hot, for a full hafe an hour! 
and I could listen to you for an 
hour longer! And look you how 
the jedge is staring at you! He’s 
a’most frightened, I’m _ thinking. 
It’s a new sort of talk for him, I 
reckon.” 

“A very remarkable man!” said 
Drayton to Sam Hammond. “Will 
you bring him to me, and let me 
know him ?” 

“We shall meet him at dinner, 
judge. It will be difficult just now 
to make his way through the crowd. 
You are probably not aware that he 
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is lame. He is, as you say, a very 
remarkable man; and but for his 
lameness, it would be difficult to 
say what he might not attempt, and 
what not perform. He has great 
versatility, and great boldness of 
character, and is true as steel.” 

** What does he do ?” 

“He teaches school on Beach 
Island, but has studied law, and, I 
believe, practises it on a small scale 
among his neighbors.” 

“Bring me to know him as soon 
as convenient, Captain. Such a 
man must not dwell in obscurity. 
He is a man to be greatly useful 
now. His is the very sort of talent 
for popular use.” 

We are not so sure that Dray- 
ton’s tastes were quite satisfied with 
Stephen Joscelyn’s speech, for he 
was of the old classical school, and 
symmetry and finish were essential 
among his standards; but his mind 
and judgment had been taken by 
surprise by the reckless audacity 
with which Stephen had sported 
with his topics, and he had a lurk- 
ing notion, especially when he wit- 
nessed the effects of his speech, that 
Stephen, though a less practised 
orator than himself, might yet pos- 
sess a somewhat better knowledge 
of what was best suited for his au- 
dience; and this, by-the-way, is the 
first great secret in all popular ora- 
tory. Repeating his request to 
bring Stephen Joscelyn to him while 
at dinner, Drayton rode from the 
ground, followed by the cheers of 
the multitude, and escorted by the 
troopers of Hammond and Hamil- 
ton. 

But he was disappointed. At the 
dinner, or barbacue, Stephen Josce- 
lyn did not make his appearance. 
As soon as he could extricate him- 
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self from the crowd, which he did 
only after shaking hands with hun- 
dreds, and narrowly escaping the 
embraces of scores besides, he had 
iaken his way quietly out of town, 
having first made the desired pur- 
chases for his good landlady, Mrs. 
Kirkland. He had made his escape 
alone, none of his neighbors being 
prepared to forego the barbacue, 
and the exciting scenes and sensa- 
tions by which it was usually accom- 
panied. Stephen reached home long 
before nightfall. 

Home! Stephen Joscelyn’s home ! 

We will say nothing more of that 
at present; but, reporting him safe- 
ly to have reached the cottage of 
the Widow Kirkland, we will our- 
selves return to Augusta, where the 
business of one day is not to end 
with nightfall even. 

When men of our forest country 
leave their homes for a visit to the 
distant town or city, they try to re- 
compense themselves for the previ- 
ous solitude of agricultural life. Of 
the thousands of persons gathered at 
this meeting, few will, like Stephen, 
return to their homes on the same 
day. The barbacue and its bever- 
ages, its songs, sentiments and 
speeches, will consume the rest of 
the day; and there wi'l be scores of 
groups and congregations at scores 
of other places, who-will trench 
fearfully before sleep on the small 
hours of the night. In this period 
events shall-occur which need to be 
reported fully in this sober chroni- 
cle. 

Of course, every one knows what 
is meant by a barbacue. In a neigh- 
boring grove, an ox, entire, under- 
goes the roast over a pit. He is 
barbacued. There are smaller bar- 
bacues in progress, also, of sheep 
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and goats. Hoe-cakes are brown- 
ing at numerous fires; wagons and 
other vehicles surround the charm- 
ed circle, and barrels of “ax ple- 
jack” (apple brandy), and kegs of 
Jamaica rum, and molasses beer 
and cakes, and other junkets, are to 
be found in certain other wagons, 
over the ends of which a gay, green 
bush gives sufficient sign of the crea- 
ture comforts which they contain, 
and are prepared to furnish. 

At a little distance a party is en- 
gaged at rifle practice, shooting at a 
mark for a prize, probably a bullock, 
possibly the rifle itself, at so many 
dollars or shillings a shot. A wrest- 
ling match hard by has gathered to- 
gether its crowd. Whoops and hal- 
loos declare for the successful shot, 
or ring out in honor of the tri- 
umphant athlete. Some older par- 
ties are grouped more deeply in the 


thickets, at play with a deck of well- 


thumbed and greasy cards. In 
these sports the interval between 
the speech-making of the morning 
, and the preparation of the barbacue 
for dinner is fully consumed. 

Time passes. The horn suddenly 
sounds for dinner. The tables are 
quickly filled, and anon the orator of 
the day re-appears, is received with 
cheers, and seats himself on the 
right of the chairman. 

The feast proceeds. After a while, 
the toast-drinking begins; Drayton 
is toasted, and, while speaking, the 
company is startled by the sudden 
presence of Tom Browne, who ap- 
peared, ghastly of aspect, bruised, 
if not bleeding, and grinning say- 
agely upon the circle. 

He forced his way to the table, 
ond by dint of deliberate and deter- 
mined pressure between those al- 
ready seated, secured a seat for 
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himself, into which he struggled 
with some difficulty. It was appa- 
rent that he had been drinking. 
Between his partial inebriation, his 
mortified self-esteem, his natural.y 
unruly and savage temper and the 
sentiment—call it loyalty or what 
you will—which he held to be at 
stake in the presence of Drayton 
and the proceedings of the day, he 
was just in the mood for mischief, 
and, with the natural restlessness 
of a diseased spirit, vexed with him- 
self and everybody else, he threw 
himself in the way of provocation, 
evidently resolved to seek, if not to 
give it. But he was prepared equal- 
ly for both, and impatiently waited 
for the occasion. F 

Seizing upon a bottle of rum 
which stood near him on the table, 
he poured out half a goblet, and 
swallowed the terrible potation, 
without water, at a single gulph ; 
then, with a scowling smile, of mix- 
ed scorn and defiance, he glared 
around upon the company with the 
air of one who would have said : 
“I am ready for any one among 
you!” 

There was a strong feeling of in- 
dignation aroused by his presence 
and his bearing; but our forest po- 
pulation is habitually good-humored 
and indulgent. They are irritable, 
but not malignant, easily goaded to 
passion, but soon quieted; and, after 
a first gush or outburst of feeling, 
easily persuaded to forget and for- 
give, and, remembering the severe 
handling which the trespasser had 
already that day been compelled to 
endure, allowance was made for his 
conduct, and the larger portion of 
the company were reluctant that 
the circle should be thrown into 
disorder, especially in the presence 
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of their distinguished guest. There 
were some few, however, who need- 
ed but a look or word from some 
superior to thrust out the offender, 
neck and heels—aye, and to subject 
him to worse punishment, but their 
indignation, lacking the needed 
suggestion, expended itself in nu- 
merous and savage looks, which 
Browne answered ina similar man- 
ner. 

The feast continued. Browne ate 
nothing, but he was not equally ab- 
stinent in drink. At length, the 
chairman gave as a sentiment: 

“The Continental Congress,” and 
moved that the toast be “drank 
standing.” 

All rose except Browne. Some 
of those beside him endeavored to 
persuade, and urged him to rise; 
but he planted his elbows firmly 
upon the table, with his chin be- 
tween his hands, and the chairman 
said aloud: 

“Let him alone, my friends. He 
is too drunk to know what he is 
about, and certainly too drunk to 
stand.” 

Browne answered only with a 
ghastly grin, which was made more 
hideous to the spectator by the 
great gash upon his cheek. 

“The Continental Congress!” re- 
peated the chairman. The toast 
was drank with three times three. 
When the shouts had subsided, the 
intruder staggered to his feet, rais- 
ed himself into the most erect at- 
titude, lifted his cap, and, with sav- 
age glare of eye, ranging around 
the table, and, finally, fixing itself 
on Drayton, he roared out: 

“Here’s damnation to the Conti- 
nental Congress and all its friends!” 

This was too much to be borne. 
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Instantly, every person present was 
on his feet, and, in a few seconds, 
the offender was hustled out of the 
circle—torn out of it, in fact—and, 
but for Drayton, Hammond, Martin 
Joscelyn and a few others, would 
have been summarily subjected to 
some one of those brutal punish- 
ments which, in that day, were ap- 
plied equally to all who wilfully 
came in conflict with the ascendant 
party, whether Whig or Tory. 

It required very great effort to 
rescue the madman—for madman 
at the time he was—from the rough 
grasp of those who had him in the r 
clutches. Meanwhile, he strove 
manfully, but in vain. He was 
found to be heavily armed with con- 
teau de chasse and a pair of pistols, 
and sought to use them. But they 
were plucked from his grasp, or 
bosom, and he was thrust from the 
ground, Martin Joseelyn and two 
or three others undertaking to send 
him out of town. 

They took him out of sight, at 
least, and he seemed suddenly to 
become resigned to their guidance. 
With a strong effort of will, not in- 
consistent with his inebriate condi- 
tion, he mastered himself sufficient- 
ly to put on upon the instant every 
appearance of a quiet and recon- 
ciled submission; and, having dis- 
posed of him'at a quiet lodging 
place, at the lower end of the town, 
and exacted from him a promise to 
depart across the river as soon as 
night should set in, the party left 
him. They previously gave him to 
understand that there were those 
in town who could not again be re- 
strained, in the event of a renewal 
of his provocations. And he tacitly 
admitted his danger from these 
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rude hands, and by a nod—for he 
did not speak—he seemed to assent 
to all that was required of him. 

The party returned to the bar- 
bacue, late in the evening, and 
found the company bieaking up. 
Drayton was just driving off with 
Captain Hammond, whose guest he 
continued to be, and, while at Snow 
Hill, he continued to enjoy the es- 
cort of Hammond’s Light Horse. 
Other parties, the more staid and 
aged, were departing also for their 
several abodes. But there was a 
goodly number of the Peep-o’-Day 
Boys, who, almost as a matter of 
course, would make a night of it. 
Augusta that night was to have the 
echoes awakened long after the 
chimes of midnight. Others again, 
more soberly inclined, who remain- 
ed in town for business the next 
day, found quarters at the houses 
of sundry of their city friends. 
Dick Marvin and his son were of 
this number, persuaded to it by the 
invitation of Martin Joscelyn, who 
said to him: 

“ Dick, you will lodge with me to- 
night; I’ve much to talk with you 
about, and wish to ask you some 
questions especially touching my 
brother, Stephen.” 

“T reckon, Martin, that nobody 
ean tell you about Stephen Josce- 
lyn with more expeditious partiality 
than Dick Marvin.” 

“Well, I know that. You will 
stay with me? I have two rooms, 
besides my office. I’ve got this poor 
fellow, Walter Dunbar, in one of 
them, and he’s in such a state that 
I would not have him disturbed, 
and I’m thinking he needs to be 
watched throughout the night. You 
can assist me in doing so; and when 
your boy, Dick, is asleep, we can 
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pour together over certain matters, 
about which, touching Stephen, I 
am somewhat concerned. You will 
stop with me—will you not?” 

“Ask me if I won’t be considerate 
of particulars, and satisfy you and 
myself and young Dick together? 
Fact is, Martin, I looked to you to 
ax me, and, if you hadn’t done so, I 
should have constituted myself for 
lodgings with Martin Joscelyn for 
the rest of the night without axing 
leave or favor.” 

These three were all seated snug- 
ly in the private room of the latter, 
which adjoined his law office on one 
hand, and Dunbar’s office on the 
other. They were quietly convers- 
ing on the business of the day, when 
the door was hurriedly thrown open, 
and a fourth party entered, in great 
haste—one Gideon Walker—one of 
those men who, with Martin Josce- 
lyn, had succeeded, as thev fancied, 
in leaving Browne in a state of 
equal quiet and serenity. 

“How now, Gid., what’s the mat- 
ter? ‘Who’s horse has broken hal- 
ter ?” was the demand of Martin. 

“Would you believe it, that d—d 
madman, Tom Browne, never mind- 
ing what we told him, and what he 
promised, has gone out, and pushed 
his way to Andrew Griffith’s, the 
very last place in the world to go to, 
for a dozen or more of Hamilton’s 
troopers have gathered there for 
sleep and supper, and he’s a gone 
coon if he trees them, or they him ! 
Old Weatherby’s just told me about 
it, and he says that Browne’s got 
weapons again, and he’s just as 
drunk as ever, with a sober sort of 
devil in him, so that he walks as 
steady as a bear at a stake, though 
the fever is burning in his brain, 
like a furnace, all the while. He’s 
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just in the humor for a fight with 
all the world, and Hamilton’s men 
in particular; and, unless we make 
another trial to get him off, there 
will be mince meat made to-night out 
of human collops.” 

“What's the use?” said Dick 
Marvin. “Let him get what he 
goes for. Ef so be he’s bent on his 
own salvation by a short cut, in the 
devil’s name, let him take his own 
course on the broad road to satis- 
faction.” 

“Very good doctrine in the de- 
vil’s name,” replied Martin; “ but, 
in God’s name, no matter what he 
is, we must try once more and save 
him from the devil.” 

“But, look you, Martin, how if he 
stands upon the matter of his own 
salvation, and won’t be saved in 
God’s name? How then?” 

“Shut up your oven, you parrot, 
and come along with us. What we 
seek to do must be done quickly.” 

And the three sallied forth to- 
gether, followed by the boy, Dick, 
who was not to be left behind. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LYNCHING PROCESS. 


Browne, though left under watch, 
had escaped from the lodging-house 
unobserved. He had made his way 
to the shop of a cutler, and bought 
a large, sharp knife, and a single pis- 


tol. These he carefully secreted 
about his person. 

His proceedings, for a man still 
half drunken, were singularly cool 
and deliberate. There is a sort of 
temperament tenacious as the grave 
of its purpose, which still works to 
the proposed end, in spite of any 
loss of physical equilibrium ; in 
which passion is still subordinate to 
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will, and works, however irregularly 
or confusedly, under a fixed menial 
purpose. Hot-headed at once and 
cool, Browne was of bulldog pecu- 
liarities, and the liquors which fired 
his blood seemed to have but little 
effect upon any determined action 
suggested by his brain. 

This, perhaps, is a characteristic 
of the Gael, generally. It was espe- 
cially so of this man. Though per- 
severing in an unwise and impru- 
dent object, he was yet as religiously 
circumspect in all the details neces- 
sary for its prosecution as if his 
whole intellectual nature was in 
hand, and as if no unbalanced facul- 
ty remained to contest, in his mind, 
with the perfect ascendancy of aim 
and purpose. 

With like directness he made his 
way to the “Full Moon” public 
house of Andrew Griffith, who kept 
in one of the side streets near the 
present market-place, and but a few 
doors out of the main, or Broad 
street. It was a second or third- 
rate house, designed for those who 
wished to lodge economically, and 
yet enjoy those social freedoms 
which, among this class, are very apt 
to degenerate into licentiousness. 
Good suppers were provided here ; 
and there were tempting beverages; 
and private rooms, or crypts rather, 
were at hand; snug, not easily found; 
where stakes were set on games 
which lacked in every attraction, 
save to those who desired the short- 
est possible processes in the acqui- 
sition of money. It was to this 
p'ace that Browne, either with fore- 
knowledge of the place, or led by 
an infallible instinct, now made his 
way. 

He was met on the threshold by 
the keeper of the house, Andrew 
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Griffith. Without speaking to Grif- 
fith, he was about to push his way 
in; but the latter civilly resisted 
him. 
“Better not come in now, Mr. 
Browne—better not.” 

“ And why not?” 

“There are persons in here now, 
who wish you no good. J wish you 
no harm, and it is for your own safe- 
ty that I beg that you will go away.” 

“Harm! and why should I fear 
harm? What do you see in me that 
you should suppose that I fear any 
man’s ill-will?” 


“It is not whether you fear, Mr. 


Browne. I don’t mean that. I don’t 
suppose you are afraid of any man. 
But that’s not the thing. A brave 
man may be as brave as Julius Ce- 
sar, yet he may be ’sassinated for all 
that. And I don’t know that any 
man’s chances are the better for hav- 


ing half-a-dozen upon him at the 
same time, just as Julius Cesar had.” 


“Pooh, pooh, Griffith! You are 
talking strange things—strange and 
foolish! Julius Cesar, indeed! Who 
cares about Julius Cesar? I did 
not ask for Julius Cesar. I never 
said a word abouthim. Do you 
mean to say that you have such a 
person in your house at this very 
moment ?” 

“No, sir; but I have some cus- 
tomers here now who are no better 
than Julius Cesar, Ill venture to 
say, and whom you would just as 
little like to see as Julius Cesar.” 

“T must see them all, Griffith— 
Julius Cesar and the rest. They’re 
all my friends, I’ve no doubt; and 
we must drink together! I must 
see my friends, I tell you.” 

“ And I tell you they’re just now 
your worst enemies.” 

“And we're commanded to love 
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our enemies, you know! Ha, ha, 
ha; beautiful doctrine that, Julius, 
very beautiful doctrine! I must go 
in, Julius, and love my enemies.” 

“ Hark’ee, Mr. Browne,” said the 
landlord, in subdued tones, but in 
manner the most emphatic, “hark’ee, 
sir, the house is full of Captain Ham- 
ilton’s troopers. Now you know 
what I mean, and what you’ve got 
to expect.” 

Griffith was quite mistaken in re- 
gard to the effect he thought to pro- 
duce. 

“Captain Hamilton’s troopers, 
ch? The very friends I desire to 
see! All of them my friends, Grif- 
fith ; beautiful boys, all of them; 
very brave and beautiful fellows. I 
am impatient to see them, Griffith ; 
so stand aside, old chap, and let me 
embrace my friends.” 

Griffith protested, and still would 
have occupied the doorway, but 
Browne suddenly seized him by the 
shoulder, and with a single whirl 
transferred him from the porch to 
the pavement without. No sign of 
drunkenness or feebleness in that 
dsmonstration of the physical man. 
The dogged and tenacious will hal 
corded up the muscles tu the utmost 
exercise of their power, and per- 
haps Tom Browne never showed him- 
self more powerful than when he 
was thus, as it were, in the white 
heat of drunkenness. 

He gave no look to the man whom 
he had laid prostrate, but without 
more ado passed at once into the 
house, and into the hall, a great 
apartment, where some six or eight 
of the rough-riders of Captain Ham- 
ilton were grouped at ease, in all at- 
titudes, and in every situation, with 
each his tankard beside him, and 
with pipe in mouth. The room 
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reeked with tobacco smoke, and 
through the cloud it was not easy to 
discern the face of the new co:ner, 
or those of any of the party in pos- 
session of the hall. A small table 
stood in the centre of the group. 
The heels of one of the party rested 
upon it, amidst two or three pewter 
flagons, and as many more of delph. 

Having nearly reached the centre 
of the hall, Browne paused a mo- 
ment, the better to take in, through 
the cloud of smoke which spread 
throughout the hall, the aspects of 
the party. Having satistied himself, 
he advanced. 

“Who is it?’ demanded one of 
the party, “ Brighton ?” 

“Brighton, to be sure,” was the 
reply ; “all the bright ones.” 

“ Where’s Moore and Jackson ? 
Where did you leave them ?” 

“Just entering the gates of hell, 
as an escort to the Continental Con- 
gress.” 

The whole party started to their 
feet at this reply, and one of them 
exclaimed : ' 

“It’s Tom Browne, by all tue pi- 
pers.” 

Another cried out fiercely : 

“What do you want here ?” 

“To see your Julius Cesar, your 
great Captain; he’s a friend of mine. 
You're all friends of mine and the 
devil.” 

“Drunk as ever,” cried one. 

“Crazy drunk,” said a second. A 
third, somewhat cooler, and more 
ferocious, cried out: “Pitch the 
scoundrel out.” 

“Clear out, you bloody scoundrel, 
before you lose your scalp,” was the 
exhortation of another. 

Browne, seeing this speaker, ap- 
proached the table upon which his 
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heels rested, and seized one of the 
mugs of liquor. 

“What, rascal, would you steal 
my drink before my face? Put it 
down, I say, before I brain you.” 

“Ah, Julius, is it you? Here’sto 
our better acquaintance.” 

He lifted the vessel as he spoke, 
as if he would have drunk, but sud- 
denly, by an adroit turn of his wrist, 
flung the contents of the cup into 
the trooper’s face, and then hurled 
the empty vessel after it. 

With a savage yell, the fellow 
sprang towards his assailant, but was 
encountered with a blow of his fist 
which laid him prostrate on the 
floor. 

All was uproar in aninstant. The 
troopers made a rush in a body to- 
gether uyon the intruder, but were 
confronted suddenly with the huge 
knife, nearly the model of the mo- 
dern Bowie, which Browne flourish- 
ed fearfully in their faces as they 
cameon. His left hand, at the same 
moment, displayed the huge horse- 
man’s pistol which he carried ; and, 
both of these weapons, conspicuous- 
ly presented to their eyes, made them 
pause in the onslaught. Where the 
bullet or the stroke seems meant for 
general distribution, no individual 
desires especially to appropriate its 
dangers exclusively to himself, and, 
on such occasions, prefers modestly 
to yield precedence to any of his as- 
sociates. True valiancy always car- 
ries with it a certain prudent cir- 
cumspection. 

It was so with our troopers ; not 
that they were dastardly. They were 
simply taken by surprise; and, after 
the fatigues of the day, stuffed with 
food, and perhaps a little over- 
charged with their beverages, they 
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did not exhibit that audacity, in 
such cases, which is, perhaps, the 
only real secret of success. The 
very fact that Browne had drunken 
but not eaten, was favorable to his 
own recklessness; and, standing up- 
right, and beholding their incerti- 
tude, he spoke to them in language 
of the most cold, yet savage inten- 
sity, of mingled hate and scorn, and 
insolence. 

* And ye are the salt of the earth, 
yescum! Ye areto purge the Com- 
monwealth, and to put your beggar- 
ly bodies on the seats of Kings, 
Lords and Commons! Where are 
your Julius Cesars, your Draytons, 
and your Dauphins, and your Ham- 
iltons and Hammonds? ye vile curs 
that sit in judgment upon better 
men! Do I not know ye? Ye 
would assert the rights of man, and 
ye are not men! 


I can buy every 
soul of ye for a button! Your souls 
are at the bottom of your flagons, 
and a gallon of rum will buy every 
dog of ye to sell his grandmother! 
Here, take your flazons, and look 


after your souls. There’s for you, 
skunk! for you, hound! for you, 
mongrel! for you, whelp!” 

And, as he uttered these epithets, 
he hurled the several mugs of liquor, 
with their contents, at the heads of 
the troopers, and yelled with delight 
to see them dodging the missiles 
which, drunk as he might be, he 
aimed at them with no inconsider- 
able dexterity and skill. 

Trooper nature could not long 
endure this treatment ; furious now, 
they rushed upon him in a body, 
reckless of the danger, and, with a 
howl rather than a shout, he wel- 
comed the assau't. With steady 
hand and aim he fired his pistol, 
then hurled the empty weapon at 
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their heads, and slashed desperately 
with his knife. 

His bul.et scared the shculder of 
one of the troopers ; his knife gash- 
ed the cheek, and had nearly severed 
the carotid of another, when they 
bore him to the floor, and the strug- 
gle became pell-mell, while the table 
went over in the malee. 

Browne fought like a tiger, with 
tooth and nail. A roar from one of 
the troopers, as he withdrew a lace- 
rated thumb from between the jaws 
of the madman, showed that he was 
reduced to his natural weapons. The 
knife had been wrenched from his 
grasp, and Ben. Clymer, a huge 
Georgia trooper, now sate astride 
his breast, and, with a tremendous 
flourish of his conteau de chasse, pre- 
pared to pass the keen edge of the 
weapon over the throat of the pros- 
trate man, when his arm was arrest- 
ed by the powerful grasp of one 
from behind. 

Martin Joscelyn and his friends 
had not arrived a moment too soon. 
A group had followed him in. An- 
drew Griffith had brought up some 
of the posse comitatus, and had been 
fortunate in finding Captain Hamil- 
ton himself. But for his timely ar- 
rival, it is doubtful whether Martin 
Joscelyn and his companions could 
have saved Browne from the fury of 
the thoroughly enraged troopers. 
One of their comrades had been 
shot, another slashed with a knife ; 
and though luckily neither wound 
had proved serious, yet they breath- 
ed nothing but revenge. They were 
not easily pacified, and but for the 
fact that their Captain was well sup- 
ported by other and strong men, it 
is doubtful if he could have succeed- 
ed in saving the victim. 

This, however, was done at last. 
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The men, sternly rebuked by their 
Captain, and overawed by his threats, 
suffered their assailant to rise to his 
feet. But no sooner had he done 
so, than with a tiger spring he rush- 
ed upon Hamilton, with arms stretch- 
ed out, and his fingers curved and 
half contracted, clutching at his 
throat, as with the claws of the vul- 
ture. 

But Hamilton was on the alert, 
and he encountered the assailant 
with a blow of his fist, which sent 
him once more as incontinently 
down as he had been prostrated in 
the morning. 

“The fellow’s mad,” said Hamil- 
ton, seeing that h.s men were about 
to fallonce more upon the prostrate 
wretch. 

“Mad with the hate of hell in his 
breast,” growled one of the troopers, 
while murmurs from the rest clearly 
echoed the opinion, and resented 
the interposition of their Captain. , 

“Silence, men ; I tell you that he 
is mad. We must rope him.” 

All parties were agreed to this 
stern measure. Griffith found the 
rope. In securing him, it was dis- 
covered that he had not escaped 
scot-free. He had received a knife 
gash on his shoulder, and another 
cut on the fleshy part of the thigh. 
Neither was serious, and after ban- 
daging his hurts, a brief conversa- 
tion privately followed, and it was 
agreed that he must be borne across 
the river that very night. His own 
safety required it. His escape al- 
ready had been sufficiently narrow ; 
and, from the temper of the troop- 
ers, it was feared that, in another 
collision, they would scarcely stop at 
taking his life. Besides, his pre- 
sence was odious in the eyes of the 
community. 
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A cart was promptly procured, 
and under an escort of three, led by 
Captain Hamilton himself, Browne 
was carried across the river and 
lodged with a person named Floyd, 
who was not unfriendly, an old man 
who promised to take care of him. 

At parting, Hamilton spoke to 
him kindly ; expressed his regrets 
at the harsh and compulsory mea- 
sure which he had been compelled 
to employ, and warned him, as soon 
as he was able, to quit the neighbor- 
hood. 

“Tf you remain here long,” said 
he, “I would not give a shilling for 
your life.” 

To all this he gave no answer. 
But his eyes, with intense stare, were 
fastened upon the speaker all the 
while, and the physiological student 
might have seen that the madness, 
the vindictive rage of the demon, 
had not gone out of them or out of 
him. 

When the party was gone, the sa- 
vage man rose up—he had been re- 
leased from his bonds—and shook 
his doubled fist in the direction of 
their retreating forms. 

But he spoke never a word. He 
received the rude but kind expres- 
sions of old Floyd with sullen si- 
lence ; said nothing ; asked for no- 
thing; answered nothing, until some 
hours after, when he silently rose 
from the spot where he had been 
seated all the while, and in the same 
silence walked out of the cottage. 

“Where would you go, Mr. 
Browne ?” asked the old man. “ You 
are not well enough to travel. Your 
hurts—” 

“These!” said he, with a laugh of 
scorn. “These scratches!” 

“ Pretty sharp scratches, I should 
say.” 
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“The bites of a cur. I do not 
feel them. The bite is here,” touch- 
ing his head. 

“But why not stay here? Where 
would you go?” 

“TI goto my work. From this day 
my work begins. You will hear of 
it, old man. Ay, you will hear! 

‘The country will hear—hear and 
feel. I thank you, old man. Your 
name is Floyd—Floyd! I must re- 
member the name, for your good. 
You are feeble—you cannot fight ; 
but you have meant me kindly. May 
God, my poor fellow, forgive you 
your many sins.” 

And so he went—went out on foot, 
pursuing a wilderness track, making 
his way in the direction of the little 
village of New Windsor, in South 
Carolina. 

* Guess he’s crazy,” said old Floyd. 
“Only to think of his praying God 
to forgive my many sins, and not 
having a single prayer about his 
own. He’s gone crazy from his 
hurts and bruises. And what’s the 
work he’s to do? and who’s going 
to hire a creature like that for any 
sort of work; but he’s powerful 
strong. I’m glad he’s gone, for that 
face of his’n has kept me in a sort 
of narvousness ever since he came. 
He’s wrong in the upper story, I’m 
athinking.” 

Perhaps old Floyd was right. We 
shall see. 

Martin Joscelyn congratulated 
himself on Laving done a good thing 
in assisting to rescue Browne from 
his enemies. Captain Hamilton also 
reviewed his own course with com- 
placency. But Browne felt but lit- 
tle gratitude to either of these per- 
sons, and certainly none to the lat- 
ter. Martin had very soon reason 
to suffer some misgivings himself as 
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to the extent of. the service done for 
the loyalist. While he and his 
friend Dick Marvin were returning 
home from the “ Full-Moon,” they 
encountered a group of Hamilton’s 
troopers at the corner o the street. 
Some of them were of the party en- 
gaged in the fray. They had been 
joined by others of their comrades. 
To these were added a half score of 
the “Peep o’ Day Boys,” who had 
been setting the streets to rights, 
and were ripe for any mischief. One 
of the troopers addressed Martin af- 
ter this fashion : 

** Well, you’ve got that scoundrel 
off, this time, Joscelyn, but it won’t 
be so always. You think you were 
doing a merciful thing by him, but 
mark my words, if he lives long 
enough, he'll make you repent that 
you ever passed between his weasand 
and my knife. He’d just as lieve 
murder you as he would any of us. 
I tell you he’s got all hell in his 
heart. Better for all of us that you 
and the Captain had jest let us alone, 
when we had him down, with a keen 
edged weapon fairly making a 
straight line across his throat.” 

“Oh, pooh! Burnett; you are too 
bloody-minded. What can he do? 
Besides, he’s really mad for the pre- 
sent. He'll be sober by to-morrow.” 

“No more mad than you. He 
knows what he’s about. The liquor 
only feeds his natural passions. He’s 
drunk, no doubt, and has been drunk 
all day, and can keep drunk fora 
week and never lose his senses. But 
he’s not safe yet. Let him—” 

Here he was interrupted by one 
of his comrades, who nuded him 
with his elbow, and in a whisper 
said : 

“Don’t you be giving tongue, like 
a cur after a rabbit! Hush up!” 
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This was enough. A few words 
more, and the parties separated, 
Martin Joscelyn and Marvin making 
their way home to the lodging of the 
former. It was now near midnight. 

Meanwhile, the troopers, with sun- 
dry of the “Peep o’ Day Boys,” had 
along secret consultation, and agreed 
upon a plan of meeting next morn- 
ing by daylight. 

“We've to find out where they 
left h'm. - You, Fink, will see the 
Captain. He'll be apt to talk out. 
We must try and be at the ferry by 
sunrise.” 

And they went their several ways. 
They did not meet so early next 
morning as they had arranged to do. 
They overslept themselves. Food, 


fatigue, and liquor had done their 
work, and with full heads and moist 
eyes, they found themselves, near 
midday, on the banks of the river, 


and waiting for the ferryman. 

It was twelve before they got over. 
They soon obtained clues on the 
track of Browne. They traced him 
to the cottage of Floyd; but the 
bird had flown. Unsuspicious of 
evil, Floyd gave what information 
he could touching the route taken 
by the fugitive ; but his information 
was of little value, and was, indeed, 
but little needed, by a race of men 
versed in all forest experiences, who 
could take the trail, with equal fa- 
cility, of bear, deer and turkey. 

“He’s crazy,” said Floyd, when 
they were leaving him ; “crazy as a 
loon. Why what do you think he 
said to me when he was going? 
Why, he axed God to forgive me my 
many sins, but never a word did he 
say about his own! Only think, my 
many sins, as ef he had studied them 
all out in the arithmatic, and as ef 
he had no need to ax for any marcy 
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for himself. He’s ondoubtedly as 
crazy as any man that ever worked 
himself into a straight jacket.” 

The report of Floyd did not 
change in any respect the purposes 
of the party in their pursuit of the 
fugitive. They were of that class of 
persons who delight in the exercise 
of any unwonted power, and the li- 
cense of a time, which supersedes 
one authority, without establishing 
another, was grateful to the self-es- 
teem which, at periods of regular 
order, is necessarily under that res- 
traint and rebuke in which vanity 
finds nothing but humiliation. To 
su.h people the mere exercise of 
power is a singular pleasure in it- 
self, and this exercise is never more 
gratefully felt than when it is en- 
gaged in inflicting pain. The two 
most favorable pretexts for this ex- 
ercise, in its most cruel forms, in all 
ages, have been those of patriotism, 
or liberty and religion. 

If Browne, at any moment, fan- 
cied himself safe, after being deliv- 
ered by Hamilton and Joscelyn, and 
abandoned to himself at Floyd’s, he 
‘was grievously disabused of his er- 
ror, when he found himself overta- 
ken by the hunters, about sunset, 
and when within a mile of the smokes 
of New Windsor. 

They found him lying beneath a 
tree, and engaged in bandaging his 
wounds anew, as well as he could, 
with green moss and strips torn 
from his own shirt. He stopt in 
this performance the moment he be- 
held them. He at once fully con- 
ceived their mission. He was utter- 
ly disarmed, he was feeble from ex- 
haustion, he was helpless. He sub- 
mitted to his fate, and without mur- 
mur or entreatry. 

The scene is not one to be dwelt 
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upon. Enough, that the miserable 
fugitive, now incapable of resist- 
ance, was subjected to the torture, 
as it was known and practised among 
this forest population in their wild 
ideas of justice. In the name of 
liberty, they subjected the fainting 
wretch to the scourge, and smeared 
over with tar and feathears, torn by 
the lash, he was left fainting to the 
care of one good Samaritan, a wo- 
man, who found him senseless on 
the wayside. 

He had borne the punishment 
without a plea for mercy, or groan 
of suffering, till he sank senseless 
beneath their strokes. He was un- 
conscious of the further infliction of 
the tar. When he awoke to con- 
sciousness, sore and suffering, he 
found himself on a mattress in a 
homely hovel by the wayside. 

“Were it not better that I should 
die?” he asked himself. 

Days elansed before he could an- 
swer this question. 

“No! if I have survived all this, 
itis clear that God means that I 
shall still live. If He means that I 
shall still live, He means that I shall 
live to work! And how work? 
What is. to be done? Need I ask 
when such men as these still live? 
When others beside myself must 
still endure the torture? I must 
work. I feel what is required at my 
hands! The torturer must be made 
to feel the torture. I must drink 
blood! ‘Vengeance is mine,’ saith 
the Lord; but shall not the Lord 
employ, for His vengeance, the crea- 
ture of His own hands? I will live! 
They shall feel me yet! Woman, I 
thank thee. Peace be with thee.” 

And, heeding not her prayers that 
he would not depart till his wounds 
and bruises were entirely healed, he 
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went forth once more into the dim 
paths of the forest, never heeding 
the darkness now rapidly coming 
on, nor the frightful exhibition which 
he made in his garments of tar and 
feathers, which matted beard and 
hair, covered hands and feet, and 
made of him a monster to the sight, 
even as he felt himself. growing a 
monster in his own imagination, de- 
creed to rage and rend, when the 
opportunity should arrive, as the 
appointed agent of the God of ven- 
geance. . 


—_——- 


CHAPTER IX. 
OUTBREAK. 


Stephen Joscelyn reached his 
home, or rather the cottage of the 
widow Kirkland, at an early hour of 
the afternoon. He had but a few 
passing words with Grace, the elder 
of the two daughters, who met him 
at the porch with smiling eyes of 
welcome, which pleasantly lighted 
up her otherwise homely features. 
The beauty, her sister, was no where 
visible. She, as we have already seen, 
had never welcome for the cripple ; 
and while he smiled amiably back 
to her sister, her smiles in no wise 
compensated his heart for the ab- 
sence of the other. 

To Grace he delivered the pack- 
ages which he had brought) toge- 
ther with a note from Annie Dun- 
bar. The young ladies were inti- 
mate, were cousins, indeed; and the 
intercourse between them was quite 
as irequent as their separate abodes 
would admit. 

Stephen Joscelyn retired to his 
own chamber to brood. His unem- 
ployed hours, out of the school- 
room, were now chiefly employed in 
meditation. His mind and heart 
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were at conflict; and, between the 
distractions of the country and the 
misdirected and hopeless nature of 
his affections, in the false direction 


, which they had taken, he found it 


difficult to arrive at such a degree 
of composure as is requisite for 
thought and study. He could only 
indulge in unprofitable reveries 
which saddened without strength- 
ening. 

He reviewed the events of the 
day, recalled the comprehensive and 
classical speech of Mr. Drayton, re- 
called his own, as far as this was 
possible, but he had spoken too en- 
tirely under a gushing impulse to 
remember exactly what he had said. 
He only recalled its effect upon the 
crowd, and his cheeks glowed with 
a grateful consciousness that he 
had not spoken in vain; nay, that 
he had spoken successfully, and in 
full sympathy with the emotions of 
his audience. The reflection forced 
him upon a new track of thought. 

“And why should I not pursue 
this track, and see whither it shall 
lead? Why waste time with those 
emotions, earning simply the bread 
which feeds and the clothes which 
cover me? AmTI not endowed for 
better things? Do I not dream of 
grand debates by night? Do TI not 
méditate deep issues of argument 
by day, and do I not involuntarily 
speak those things which men call 
eloquence when they hear? Does 
not the strong instinct thus speak 
perpetually within me, as with irre- 
sistable overflow, and would not 
this seem to prove the natural en- 
dowment? Where the instinct is 
so strong and coercive, would it not 
seem to argue in behalf-of the gift? 
Is it not that mysterious something 
which in earlier days men called 
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inspiration—that sacred madness 
which drove poets into prophecy, 
and established the oracles of the 
true God, even in the temples o: 
the heathen ! 

“But the age no longer suffers the 
prophet, and scorns the poet! 
What then? Shall I be dumb be- 
cause there be oracles no longer? 
Is this man, Drayton, silent because 
he is recognized only as lawyer or 
orator, and not as a prophetic 
teacher of the future? He can 
prophecy! All great men are pro- 
phets! The future is read in the 
past, and in that volume of humani- 
ty which always lies open to him 
who has the observing eye, the 
thinking mind, and the will to 
shape his thoughts to action. And 
his province is also open to me. 
Why not pursue my profession ? 
Why not make the law an oracle 
for my people?—the law, that 
perfection of man’s wisdom, in 
which he seeks, though at immea- 
surable intervals of distance, to 
emulate the Perfect Law, which is 
the true God ! 

“T mast do it! 

“ And yet, what is the prospect in 
the present condition of the coun- 
try? More stirring necessities are 
at hand—trials for thought and 
courage which shall utterly obscure 
the feebler decrees of courts and 
juries, and task the souls of men to 
the crisis of a mighty revolution. 
I behold it looming up in the dis- 
tance, a shadow which grows larger 
every day; and which is destined, I 
doubt not, to envelope all our sky! 
Great Britain will never forego the 
exercise of that power, which, know- 
ing the provincialism of the colo- 
nies, will not see that they too pos- 
sess a power, in their own certain 
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growth, which, after a long struggle, 
they shall themselves comprehend, 
and which shall be able to breast 
her own! In this impending con- 
flict the laws will be silent! 

“ But shall this prospect discour- 
age me? What shall I lose of the 
certain now by the adoption of my 
true profession? Is it not my true 
profession? I believe it. I feel it 
in me, the power to persuade, to 
convince, to inspire my people. I 
shall not for a long season realize 
its profits. But what do I need for 
life? Are the means of life—such 
a life as mine—not as easily attain- 
able by law as by these daily drudg- 
eries of the pedagogue? What are 
my needs—what should be my 
wants beyond the simplest necessi- 
ties of life? Coarse brown bread, 
a few ounces of meat daily, and 
such clothes as keep from cold and 
cover nakedness—no more! What 
should I do with fine garments, 
silks and satins and broadcloth, but 
expose to vulgar ridicule the defor- 
wities of the cripple !” 

And, with a bitter smile, he gazed 
upon the crippled limb, and sate for 
a while in silence. His musings 
soon again took the form of solilo- 
quy. 

“ At all events, I must quit this 
dwelling. Here I feel that I am 
weuk—weak to very feebleness of 
heart, and doubly miserable, as I 
not only love in vain, but love un- 
wisely! Alas! for the melancholy 
conflict between heart and brain! 
That one should despise the pover- 
ty of aim in his own affections! 

“ And yet, she is very beautiful !— 
very beautiful! But, lacking heart, 


how loathsome to the thought her 
very beauty! 


I must fly from its 
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fascinations ; I must go hence! I 
can endure this misery no longer!” 

He rose and took down his books. 
But he strove in vain to read. 
He could fot fix the letters in his 
eye. Thought wandered, and, with 
a deep groan, he replaced the books 
upon his shelves, and paced the 
room with awkward movement, but 
with the stride of one in whom the 
most powerful passions were busily 
at work, and not to be kept down 
by will. 

Night came on; and still he strode 
to and fro, though no sunlight now 
stole into his window with its gold- 
en reassuring smiles. A tap at his 
door, and the kindly voice of ‘Mrs. 
Kirkland summoned him to supper. 

He had not dined. He felt in no 
humor to sup. The full head, the 
sad heart were fatal to appetite. 
But he went forth, and the good 
widow met him at the door with her 
wonted smiling. 

“You must have been in a brown 
study, Stephen, for I called you 
three times before I got an an- 
swer.” 

“Rather a black. than a brown 
study, my dear Mrs. Kirkland,” was 
the reply. “I needed no supper, 
being busily engaged in chew- 
ing the cud of bitter and vexing 
thought” 

“T’m sorry to hear you say s0, 
Stephen. But I don’t wonder at it. 
You read too much—you study 
quite too hard for your health.” 

“Alas! my misfortune is that I 
read too little. Could I yield my- 
self to books, and study them more 
and men less, it would be the better 
for my peace and happiness. Books 
never offend or pain me.” 

Thus speaking, and while he seat- 
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ed himself at the table, he murmur- 
ed to himself the melancholy speech 
of Hamlet: “ Man delights not me, 
nor woman neither !” 

The eyes of the elder sister watch- 
ed him with a tender interest, look- 
ing askant, as she poured out the 
tea. The younger looked elsewhere. 

“ And where did ‘ou dine to-day, 
Stephen? You must have come off 
too soon for the barbacue,” inquir- 
ed the old lady. 

*T do not think I dined at all,” 
was the somewhat vacant reply. “If 
I did so, I have forgotten where.” 

“Not dined to-day! Why, my 
dear son, what could you have been 
thinking of ?” 

“I know not that I thought at 
all, Mrs. Kirkland. I have felt no 
appetite either for food or thought.” 

“You are certainly the strangest 
person, Stephen—” 

“ And, naturally enough,” he re- 
plied, looking downwards. His 
glance, the expression of his coun- 
tenance, told all parties what was 
uppermost in his mind. They had 
but too frequently before beheld 
him in this mood, and fully com- 
prehended what he meant. The 
deep-toned utterance, full of feel- 
ing—the one sudden glance of the 
eye, full of significance—sufficiently 
betrayed that feminine weakness of 
his thought of which he was himself 
ashamed. A thousand times had he 
said to himself: 

“What a coward’s thought it is! 
How unworthy of manhood! Why 
a surgeon, in twenty minutes, with 
knife and saw, would remove the 
monstrosity! A bullet, in a single 
second, would relieve me forever of 
its presence! Why should a man 


live on his legs as if there were no 
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brain to support him in his own 
and the eyes of other men ?” 

“Yes, I am strange!’ he said 
aloud—‘ strange to myself no less 
than to others. It is not wonder- 
ful, Mrs. Kirkland, that it should 
be so. In degree, we are all strange 
in some sense of the word, as de- 
praved in thought or feeling as in 
figure or movement!” 

A long pause followed this speech, 
and the party silently sipped their 
tea. Even Stephen made some 
show of sipping his. But at length . 
the elder sister broke the awkward 
silence. 

“You have not told us, Stephen, 
of the gathering to-day.” 

“What should I tell you, Grace, 
save that there was a great gather- 
ing ; quite a crowd, indeed, for Au- 
gusta? The people flocked in from 
all quarters—from all the surround- 
ing country—for a circuit probably 
of ten or fifteen miles; in gig and 
chaise, and on horseback, making a 
great show, without much variety. 
Suppose a crowd of our people, all 
eager, noisy, and excitable, and you 
can readily conceive the sight. The 
aspects are sufficiently monotonous.” 

“ But the speaking, Stephen? Was 
there much of that? Was Judge 
Drayton there? Did he really come?” 

“He was there, and spoke accord- 
ing to engagement.” 

“ And how did you like him ?” 

“Very much, indeed. He speaks 
well, and thinks well, and was quite 
familiar with his subject.” 

“But,” said the younger sister, 
now for the first time speaking, and 
with something of a sneer on her 
lips, “but I suppose he said noth- 
ing which you did not know before ?” 

He gave her a single look, and 
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with deliberate 
calmly : 

“Much, Miss Angelica, and fully 
came up to all my expectations, sa- 
tisfying all my doubts. He was full 
of facts which our people knew not, 
and of which I was quite as igno- 
rant as any of his audience.” 

“But, did he speak well, Stephen? 
Was he what is called eloquent?” 
was the query of the elder sister. 

“Hardly, in any very elevated 
sense of the word. He spoke well, 
however—lucidly ; with great good 
sense, much frankness, and seeming 
candor, with a nice classical polish, 
but, perhaps, with a suavity and 
sweetness, a delicacy and finish 
which, lacking in passion, or much 
warmth or enthusiasm, could not ex- 
actly be ranked as eloquent speak- 
ing. He spoke to the purpose, and 
with grace, He satisfied the desires 
of the people ; gave them the infor- 
mation which they needed, and ar- 
gued, from his premises, clearly to 
most logical conclusions. Ido not 
know, indeed, that any one present 
was better satisfied than myself; and, 
from what I could see.and hear, I 
am inclined to think that the greater 
number of persons present, were 
all well satisfied. They were cer- 
tainly well informed.” 

There was a slight hesitancy of 
manner, in the look and language of 
the elder sister, as she continued : 

** And was there nobody to answer 
him? Were there no other speak- 
ers? None on the other side? for 
I suppose there must be two sides 
to every question.” 

“Some other speeches were made, 
but after Mr. Drayton’s, they need 
hardly to be considered, and will 
hardly be remembered. Perhaps 
it would be well for the par- 
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ties if they could have been forgot- 
ten as soon as spoken.” 

“Indeed! and why so? Were 
they so bad, Stephen ?” 

“They were not calculated to do 
much credit to the speakers. In- 
deed, it is a somewhat perilous thing 
to follow in the wake of an accom- 
plished orator, like Mr. Drayton. 
We have not the men for that here.” 

“But who did speak, Stephen ?” 
demanded the elder sister, pressing 
her question. He answered, some- 
what reluctantly : 

* Young Dunbar--Walter--spoke.” 

“Ah!” 

* Well, how did he do?” 

“He was unfortunate, I think. 
His heart did not seem to be with 
his head, and his speech was all up- 
hill work. The sympathies of the 
audience were not with him, nor do 
I think did his own inclinations 
serve to do justice to his mind. 


Poor fellow! I was truly sorry for 
him! His exhibition was most piti- 
able.” 


While Stephen was thus speak- 
ing, the younger sister had risen 
from the table and moved in the di- 
rection of the door. There were 
some symptoms of agitation and ex- 
citement in her manner while he 
was speaking, which were apparent 
to all but Stephen himself. He was, 
in fact, addressing himself to the 
elder sister chiefly, in reply to her 
questions ; and, though he looked 
round to the movement of the other, 
as she rose from table, his eyes were 
quickly averted from her. But, 
when he paused from speaking, 
standing just within the door, she 
spoke, and with such an outburst of 
passion as to confound all present, 
and especially the party to whom 
her speech was a reply. 
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“Ha! ha! ha! You to speak of 
Walter Dunbar in terms of pity! 
You! You! He is as much above 
you in mind as in body! You to 
speak of him as a pitiful fellow! 
You! He shall know what you have 
dared to say! Pitiful fellow!” 

Her face was inflamed with pas- 
sion. She had lost all power of self- 
control, and, stamping with her foot, 
as she spoke, she continued to launch 
at him language pregnant with all 
the bitterness in her vocabulary. 

“My child! my child!" cried the 
mother, starting to her feet, and 
rushing towards her, “my poor child, 
you are crazy!” 

“Neither crazy, nor crooked !” was 
the reply, at which her sister clasped 
her hands together and exclaimed : 

“ Oh! sister! Oh! Angelica! 
what have you said?” 

“ What you cannot gainsay—what 
is true !—neither crooked nor crazy! 
and for such as he—ha! ha! ha!” 

With a.look of scorn and loath- 
ing, she flung wide the door, and 
darted through it in the direction of 
her chamber. 

The mother followed her. 

It was in utter dismay and con- 
sternation, rather than anger, that 
Stephen said to the elder sister : 

“What does all this mean, Grace? 
What have I said?” 
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She came to him, caught his arm 
in her grasp, and in a flood of tears 
exclaimed : 

“Qh! forgive her, Stephen. You 
did not know—you did not know!” 

“Know what? I know nothing.” 

“She is engaged to Walter Dun- 
bar. She was engaged more than a 
week ago.” 

His arms suddenly dropped be- 
side him. His head sank forward— 
but only for a moment. He stood 
erect in the second instant after. 

“T forgive her!” he said, solemn- 
ly. “I forgiveher! May God help 
her and preserve her—and—forgive 
her even as I do!” 

And pressing his lips upon the 
brow of Grace, with ail a father’s 
tenderness, he quietly left the apart- 
ment, wearing a wonderful look of 
calm and quietness. 

He left the dwelling itself in alit- 
tle while after, and very soon the 
tread of his horse’s feet was heard 
at full gallop, as he rode away from 
the cottage. 

In another moment, the mother 
re-entered the room and found the 
elder girl bitterly sobbing. 

“Oh! mother! He is gone,” she 
cried. “He has left us, and I fear 
he will never more come back. That 
cruel, bitter speech, has driven him 


away forever !” 


( To be Continued. ) 
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A TALE. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A REVELATION. 


A nervous headache had sent Mrs. 
Lynde to her own room, and her 
husband was sitting alone, glancing 
over his daily papers in slippered 
ease, beneath the soft lamps of the 
drawing-room, when the lace drapery 
of a window was pushed aside, and 
Alverley stepped into the apartment. 
Mr. Lynde glanced up, and could 
scarcely repress an exclamation of 
surprise—surprise excited by his 
friend’s unwonted appearance. But 
that he knew to the contrary, and 
the steady mein and step forbade 
the supposition, he would have 
deemed that his libations had been 
deep and many. The round, vivid, 
scarlet flush. on the cheek, ever so 
clear and tintless—the brilliance of 
the eye, usually so calm and tran- 
quil, seemed to speak of long was- 
sail, or intense emotion. And his 
astonishment was increased when 
Alverley crossed the room, laid both 
hands on his shoulders, and looking 
into his eyes with that glance of 
strange fire, said : 

“ My friend, I come to ask a bride 
at your hands.” 

Lynde absolutely bounded, and 
then seemed to collapse beneath the 
hands that still rested on him. 


“Good God! Alverley, you can- 
not mean—” 

“That the madness has seized me 
at last—and with an intensity pro- 
portioned to its long deferring. Even 
so, Lynde. Its height and depth— 
its agony and delirium, I have sound- 
ed at length, as the cold current of 
my blood has changed to a very tor- 
rent of lava! What, old friend! 
Not one word, when I come beneath 
your roof to woo my wife?” 

Lynde rose to his feet at that ap- 
peal; but his face was absolutely 
ghastly, as he said slowly : 

“The shock is so great, so unex- 
pected. Tell me in plain words, Al- 
verley, what is it you mean ?” 

“Briefly, then, to ask your consent 
to my marriage with your ward.” 

Lynde laid his hand heavily on 
his friend’s shoulder. “I had ra- 
ther, God witness, see you in your 
grave |” 

So terrible was the low, distinct 
utterance of these words, that Al- 
verley shrank back dismayed, awed 
into a foreboding silence. The 
hand dropped from his shoulder, 
and Lynde raised it to his eyes with 
& groan. 

“God help me,” he said, “ but this 
is bitter! The justice of the Eternal 
decrees dark punishments for guilt 
and crime—and who are we to ques- 











tion? But where does justice or re- 
tribution lie, when our purest 
thoughts, our most unselfish deeds, 
bring such chastening in their train? 
Far better to have left her to want 
and infamy! O, Alverley, my friend, 
must the hand of him who loves you 
best, deal to your life so deep a blow? 
Why did you ever come here? Why 
was I so blind as not to see, at least 
to warn!” 

The unwonted flush had all faded 
from Alverley’s cheek now; the 
light from his eye ; he leaned against 
the mantel, changed and silent—but 
with all its pale tint, his face was 
composed. It wore the usual calm, 
impassive as that of Athos the Mous- 
quetaire, and only the dark glitter 
of the eye betrayed the vital strug- 
gle and pang within. 

“Explain yourself,” was all he 
said—but as if each syllable were 
wrenched from him. 

“You must go at once,” pursued 
Lynde, as if he had not heard these 
words. “Would to Heaven youhad 
never come! You marry Alexa 
Hastings! Never!” 

“ Again I ask, why?” and the tone 
was not to be disregarded. ‘ That 
horrible word! Has infamy touch- 
ed her ?” 

“ Herself personally, no—” 

The quick gasp was as of a drown- 
ing man rescued from death. Then 
he turned fiercely—a sight few men 
would have cared to meet. 

“How do you dare to sully her 
name by linking it with one second’s 
doubt ?—how dare to breathe such a 
term in the same. sentence with her 
name? Remember, she is not de- 
fenceless now.” 

For one second Lynde drew him- 
self up with the hot. quickness of a 

past youth ; but before the wordsof 
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answer could cross the lips to which 
they rushed, a change came. He 
answered with quiet gravity : 

“Alexa Hastings can scarcely 
need defence from the hand that has 
reared her ; and even were it so, the 
friend I would serve could hardly 
requite that intended service as you 
intimate. She is no wife for you. 

Forget her.” 

“As man to man,I demand to 
know why she is no wife for me.” 

“Would you mate your old blood 
—pure as the sangue azzura—wi.h 
one who—whose parents—” 

“Goon. What of them?” 

“One is unknown. Seek the 
other in the streets.” 

It was a terrible shock, and could 
not have been other, to the high- 
born gentleman whose rearing and 
birth had planted deep the lofty 
pride and keen fastidiousness which, 
too fine to be paraded, was only 
stronger for the reticence. But his 
love was mighty—his love was him- 
self! So at last he said slowly : 

“The disgrace of others does not 
touch her.” 

“Does it not? Would it not 
touch you? Wait and ask a cooler 
moment. Alverley, for God’s sake, 
listen and heed me. Is this fever- 
passion for a girl’s fair face, a thing 
for which to sacrifice the happiness 
of your whole life? Who knows 
Alexa Hastings as I do? And I 
swear to you that, apart from her 
birth, I could look on you in your 
shroud with less grief than at the 
altar by her side.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

‘‘That she is utterly cold and heart- 
less, and thoroughly ungrateful— 
(she absolutely dislikes my wife and’ 
myself, thoigh Heaven knows we 
have made no difference between 
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our own children and herself)—that 
there is no power of simulation of 
which I do not believe her capable, 
added to which, she is cursed with 
an almost insane longing for power 
and adulation. And do all these 
render her a happy, or even a safe 
bride for a gentleman ?” 

“You wrong her—I will not say 
knowingly—but you wrong her.” 

“And can you believe that with 
eyes passion-blinded, and senses ob- 
secured, you could, in one month, 
sound and guage her character better 
than I, who have in fear and dread 
watched it unfold for years? O, Al- 
verley, what madness is this to so 
upset reason !” 

Evidently reason was not drugged 
to sleep past recall. He covered 
his face with his hand, and was si- 
lent for several minutes. Then he 
said : 

“Her story. . Tell it to me.” 

“It is brief enough,” Lynde an- 
swered. He leaned his elbow on the 
ether end of the mantel, and with 
his kind, sorrowful eyes on that pale 
bronze brow, and its soft, chestnut 
curls,.which bent opposite, began : 

“When I was married, some spi- 
rit—I had well nigh said the Evil 
One—tempted my steps to turn in 
the direction of Europe for a bridal 
tour. We crossed the Atlantic, and 
spent several months in the various 
cities of the Continent, at last to 
find ourselves lingering week after 
week in Brussels. What fascination 
held us there, apparent in my wife 
as well as myself, I have long since 
ceased to inquire. There is, I verily 
believe, a Fate which moulds us, as 
clay, to its will. We staid. Late 
one night, as we were sauntering 
home along a brilliantly-lighted but 
almost deserted street, a figure dart- 
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ed from a darker bye-way, and ac- 
costed us, imploring charity —a 
figure so wan, tottering and ghastly, 
& voice so weak, yet agony-stung, 
that the grave seemed to have given 
forth an inhabitant. ‘Good Hea- 
vens, she is dying,’ cried Flora, as I 
poured some coins into the out- 
stretched hand. ‘Not yet,’ replied 
the voice in English, to our startled 
surprise. ‘Not with life for my child 
here.’ But even as she turned to 
speed away, the taxed strength fail- 
ed, and with a low moan, she sank 
on the pavement stones. If my own 
sympathy and humanity had failed 
in such an exigence, not so my wife’s, 
who, with woman’s ready charity, 
knelt and raised the poor creature. 
But it seemed death that had over- 
taken her ; and while we hesitated 
what to do, a policeman, attracted 
by the stir, came up. He bent over 
her, and decided that it was not 
death, but a swoon from inanition, 
and proposed consigning her to a 
hospital of Sisters of Mercy, near 
by. Isaw nothing to object to in 
this proposal, when Flora spoke— 
‘But her child, Henry? Poor crea- 
ture, how glad she was to obtain life 
for it, and must it now starve? I 
could see no chance of remedy—and 
the policeman only shrugged his 
shoulders. There was no probabili- 
ty of her recovering sufficiently to 
indicate her place of abode. ‘But 
we have made no attempt to restore 
her,’ urged Flora ; ‘at least let us 
try.’ Restoratives were obtained, 
and she soon became sufficiently 
conscious to mention her street and 
number. A carriage was procured, 
and not content with sending, my 
wife was so anxious to accompany 
her, that I could not refuse. We 
went, 
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“Low and squalid as the dark 
quarter to which we were driven 
was, and poor as the high, narrow 
garret to which we ascended, there 
was yet something in the woman 
distinct from her surroundings— 
something unmistakable, though 
scarcely then to be defined. The 
bare room proved the hardest and 
scantest. poverty, but over its few 
details seemed diffused a refinement 
and grace which spoke of what we 
call ‘better days;’ and the woman 
—when once I saw her clearly, I 
felt like bearing F.iora away, for I 
could not doubt how she had reach- 
ed that depth of want. Wan, emaci- 
ated, a moving skeleton as she was, 
the wreck of a glorious beauty was 
before me—a beauty at which I 
could only faintly guess then, but 
which I see embodied now in every 
line of the daughter’s face and fig- 
ure. When we entered the room, 
our attention was at once attracted 
by a child of three or four years, 
who lay almost dying on the soli- 
tary bed—dying from the same 
literal want of food that had 
brought the mother face to face 
with the grim terror. Flora was 
in her element. Touched and hor- 
rified, she sent for a physician, se- 
cured a nurse, and all else that om- 
nipotent money could purchase, be- 
fore she would leave. The next day 
found her again beside the poor 
outcast, and for many days after 
she continued her gentle ministra- 
tions. Well, at least the mother 
possessed what the daughter lacks— 
gratitude. She seemed to feel—she 
did feel, and deeply—our kindness. 
When at last she had nearly recov- 
ered, she sent a message begging 
that I would accompany Flora on 
her next visit, and when I went, 
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fresh astonishment awaited me in 
the delicacy and lustre which seem- 
ed restored to her face by care and 
rest. Although wrecked and faded, 
she was even then marvellously 
lovely. The child was a fairy image 
of beauty. She spoke of all she 
owed to us—spoke warmly and pas- 
sionately, with heart and sincerity 
in every tone, and said that the 
time had come for us to hear her 
wretched story. She gave it in de- 
tail, which I spare to you. She said 
she was of a noble Russian family, 
and, when little more than a mere 
child, had been married to a man 
older than her father, yet her mar- 
ried life was a happy one. Her hus- 
band paid her little attention, but 
was passively kind and indulgent, 
and her reign of beauty became al- 
most unquestioned. After several 
years, like so many of their coun- 
trymen, they went to Paris to re- 
side, and there the young Russian 
countess became well nigh the rage. 
Among her numerous train was one, 
a young Englishman of rank, who 
was soon marked as especially fa- 
vored. He was noted as a roué, 
and for a fascination all-powerful 
with women, which was said to have 
never failed. Nor did it here. Their 
liason had continued for some time, 
when, finding it on the brink of 
discovery by the count, they fled. 
You know the usual routine of such 
affairs. Weariness of the victim 
first, then neglect, then utter obli- 
vion. It was not varied here. He 
left her before their ill-fated child 
was born, and she lost all trace of 
him. She was ruined, and she was 
mad. She gave the child to a nurse, 
and plunged deeper and lower in 
crime and infamy, until at last sick- 
ness robbed her of her charms, her 
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purse was exhausted, her child was 
returned to her when she could no 
longer pay for its maintenance, and 
with starvation’s grip upon her, she 
had risen from her bed to go forth 
and beg on the night we had met 
her. Such was her story—common 
as the air around us. 

“Shocked as my innocent Flora 
was, pity was still left. She formed 
a plan at once to secure to hera 
pure future, if she would accept it. 
She declined. Her future, she 
averred, was already decided by 
fate—‘ But,’ she added, when Flora 
shrank back, ‘not this life, unless I 
am forced to it. And then, O pure 
and untempted one, you may even 
then pity me!’ Nothing further 
could be drawn from her; but I 
thought then, and think still, that 
her resolution was to seek and fol- 
low the destroyer of her soul and 
body, to whom, woman-like, she 
still clung. But she admitted what 
a weight to her the child was, and 
accepted with gratitude our propo- 
sal to provide for it. Fallen as she 
was, at least, it was not from her 
the daughter received her icy heart 
and cruel coldness. They must 
have been bequeathed by the dark 
dastard to whom she owes her birth. 
We took the child, of course, in- 
tending to place it in some charita- 
ble institution; but as it stayed with 
us, and was so wonderfully lovely, 
and so entwined around my wife’s 
heart, on a dark day, we decided to 
give to the outcast a home, and a 
place in the world beneath our roof. 
We were young, we were happy, we 
were unthinking of consequences 
when we took the woeful step, is all 
I can urge in extenuation. The 
mother heard our decision with 
eager joy, and, when we saw her for 
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the last time, we inqu red hesitat- 
ingly if we should bestow our name 
on the child. The first was her own, 
Alexa. She paused for a moment, 
and then said, bitterly: ‘No, Hast- 
ings is the one which should be her 
right. Let her bear it.’ We did not 
need to question whose was that 
name. In silence it was given to her 
who yet wears it. Such was the ac- 
cident which placed Alexa Hastings 
beside the hearth where you met 
her.” 

He paused. Still the motionless 
hand moved not from Alverley’s 
face. After a moment he went on. 
“ Pardon me, my friend, for the pain 
I give you; but you should hear all. 
When she attained to womanhood, 
it was our duty, and Alexa was told 
her history. She had bitterly shock- 
ed and disappointed us before, in 
her unfolding character—in her to- 
tal want of affection—in her many 
detected acts of duplicity—but that 
revelation seemed to blast all that 
remained of good. From that hour 
she has apparently regarded us as 
hard jailors, who have torn her from 
some bright destiny. Her whole 
life and thoughts seem centered in 
Europe; why, or what purpose, God, 
or the dark spirit which animates 
her, alone can tell. I do not even 
wish to conjecture. Almost imme- 
diately upon hearing the story of 
her birth, she began a series of arts , 
which finally enslaved young Dar- 
win. How it ended you know, but 
you do not know what her promises 
to him have been. Through his fa- 
ther, who intercepted her letters, I 
have only lately heard. They were 
as unreserved as & woman’s could 
be; they urged clandestine elope- 
ment, and, but for Guy’s honor, she 
might now stand even on a level 
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with her mother. I am willing to 
believe that much which shocked 
Judge Darwin was all innocently 
meant; but if Guy had been villain 
instead of gentleman, she has no 
rock in principle or religion to lean 
upon, and defy temptation. Alver- 
ley, Aiverley, for the sake of your 


honor—for the sake of after genera- | 


tions of your name—pause before it 
is too late!—pause, for God’s sake, 
and think of what you do!” 

The veiling hand was lowered 
now, and the face loftily reared it- 
self. Steady, tranquil and reso- 
_ lute: 

“T have forced myself to listen 
to all you can urge. I answer it 
briefly. When my name is given to 
the woman I love, she is outcast 
and disowned no longer; my rank 
is hers, and from thenceforth her 
past is nothing to me. The guilt 
and disgrace of others come not 
near to touch the form shielded by 
my care. Think you I find cause 
to resign her in aught I have heard 
from your lips? Ten thousand times, 
No! If the world denies her a 
place or a name, thank God that I 
can bestow them; if her hard lot of 
suffering for others’ sins has stung 
her nature beyond endurance, so 
much the more that I, who love her 
as she is, should remove a ban upon 
her nobler self. That because lone- 
ly and unprotected, falsehood and 
slander have dared to mouth her 
name, should I be so recreant to 
every impulse of man and gentle- 
man as to leave her thus? When I 
do, may you who profess to be my 
friend, fulfill, indeed, your threat to 
another, and rid earth of a coward 
so dastard, and a traitor so vile!” 
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There was a slight stir among the 
leaves outside the open window as 
those stern words were spoken, but 
neither of the men who stood with- 
in face to face noted it. Again that 
low groan broke from Lynde’s lips: 
*O, Alverley, Alverley !” 

“Now, will you give your sanc- 
tion to my marriage?” 

“T have no right to withhold it. 
I would rather sign your death- 
warrant.” 

The poignant grief and pain of 
his face and the drearily hopeless 
tone seemed to touch Alverley for 
the first time. He walked forward, 
and passed his arm around the 
heaving shoulder: “ Dear old friend, 
forgive me for all this pain. Cease 
to reproach yourself for all that has 
led to this end. It was destiny. 
Let it console you somewhat that 
from no living. hand would I so 
gladly take a bride as from yours— 
unwilling though it be—that I hail 
in it with joy a nearer link to your- 
self, and, above all, that time and 
earth are impotent to erase from my 
heart the memory that to your gen- 
erous kindness I owe the life, the 
care, of one for which my own would 
gladly be laid down a sacrifice to 
her lightest need.” 

He pressed his moustached lip on 
the man’s cheek beside him, and, as 
one deep sob burst from Lynde’s 
breast, turned and left the room, 
passing through the window into 
the odorous garden beyond, and 
close beside the luxuriant shrubs 
within whose shelter knelt bis be- 
trothed bride with bated breath, as 
his unheeding steps verged on her 
hiding place. 


( To be continued.) 
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EVACUATION NIGHT IN RICHMOND. 


On the night of the 2d of April, 
1865, the writer stood sentry in a 
public stable, near the War Depart- 
ment in Richmond, in order to 
guard that Department. The Gov- 
ernment clerks had generally volun- 
teered for such service, in order 
that every available man might be 
sent to the front. It was a night of 
gloom; men spoke but little, and 
spoke in whispers. Indeed, I had 
observed that on the day preceding 
that awful night, men had assumed 
an undertone. That day, the Sab- 
bath, had been a day of silence, in- 
terrupted by a few cautious and 
stealthy whisperings. Obviously, 
the people did not like to hear the 
sound of their own voices telling of 
the impending fate of the now 
doomed city. As night set in, it be- 
came commonly known that, ere 
morning, the city would be evacu- 
ated by both the Confederate and 
State authorities, carrying with 
them such of the public records as 
had not already been removed; still, 
most men deemed it a mere precau- 
tionary measure. A large portion 
of these records had, two years pre- 
viously, when McClellan threatened 
the city, been removed to Lynch- 
burg and other places of safety. 
Then again Richmond had been so 
long besieged, so often seemingly in 
imminent danger of capture, that 
the citizens now treated as mere 
false alarms all talk about its im- 
pending fall. Even those who did 
believe that that dread consumma- 


tion was at hand, would not confess 
that belief to others, and struggled 
hard to dispel it as a false illusion 
from their own minds. No doubt 
more than half the people of the 
town were incredulous as to the im- 
pending capture of the place until 
they saw the Federal troops march- 
ing along our streets. 

The preparations for the depar- 
ture of our civil and military au- 
thorities were made in gloomy si- 
lence, but without confusion, hurry 
or trepidation. Until near day, the 
rumbling of carts and wagons might 
be heard near the several depart- 
ments, but not a human voice broke 
in upon or relieved the gloom of 
the night. All was silent as a fune- 
ral procession. 

To this description, I witnessed a 
slight exception in the public stable 
where I stood guard. The men and 
officers who had horses there be- 
trayed a good deal of anxiety, 
hurry, and seeming trepidation. 
They appeared eager to be off, and 
to trust to their horses’ heels for 
safety. No doubt if they had not 
owned horses, they would have 
evinced as much courage and stoical 
indifference as other people. In 
times of danger the possession of a 
swift-footed steed is almost sure to 
unnerve a man. It is easy with 
most men to confront dangers from 
which there is no escape. He who 
would preserve a reputation for 
cool, unflinching courage should 
avoid the cavalry service, and join 
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the infantry. My two watches, as 
sentry, expired some two hours or 
more before day. As I walked home 
to my rooms in the Exchange Hotel, 
all was still and silent as death in 
the doomed city. The officers of 
Government had taken their de- 
parture, and guards at distant in- 
tervals were the only evidences that 
there was yet life in the beleaguer- 
ed town. 

I had scarcely composed myself 
in bed ere the powder magazine 
blew up with tremendous explosion, 
scattering ruin and disaster around, 
blowing down tho walls of several 
houses, and, it was said, killing five 
or six of their inmates. The win- 
dows of the houses for several hun- 
dred yards around had their glass 
broken; yet this terrible explosion 
produced no emotion, no excite- 
ment. No sooner was it over than 
everything subsided int> death-like 
silence. A few hours later, and the 
shells at the laboratories began to 
explode, sometimes a great many 
exploding simultaneously, but gene- 
rally going off separately, at inter- 
vals of a minute, or less.. This fir- 
ing off of shells continued from 
early morn till after midday; yet it 
seemed to excite neither alarm nor 
even interest. People went about 
their ordinary indoor avocations as 
if nothing fearful, strange or un- 
usual were occurring. Then came 
the news that the city was on fire, 
but men took no note of it; not 
even th se whose stores were al- 
ready on fire, nor those whose 
buildings were threatened by the 
approaching flame:. They would 
not cross the street to rescue their 
books of accounts, their notes and 
bonds from the threatening flames, 
nor even to- save their necessary 
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wearing apparel, much less to save 
their goods and merchandise. Al- 
most universal apathy prevailed. 
They had borne up against toil and 
privation for four tedious years; 
they had lost sons and brothers and 
friends innumerable in battle, and 
borne it all with heroic fortitude, 
hoping and believing that it was 
but the price they were paying for 
a glorious independence, sure at 
last to be achieved. Now their hopes 
were crushed, their spirits departed, 
and their very wills paralyzed by 
this stunning blow. No efforts 
whatever were made to arrest the 
devouring flames until the Federal 
troops occupied the city. “Tis true 
that organized effort was impossi- 
ble, because the authorities, civil 
and military, State and corporate, 
had left the city, and most of the 
young and middle-aged men were 
away in the army. But all this 
does not account for the total indif- 
ference manifested by those who 
were losing their all by the fire. 
They had felt and suffered until 
feeling and sensibility to pain and 
suffering were gone, and a stone- 
like indifference had crept over 
them, congealing their senses, and 
stagnating their vitality. 

This, according to my observa- 
tion, is a fair account of the con- 
duct of the property-holders and 
poor tenants in the burnt district 
while the fire was raging. But there 
was another, and quite a numerous 
class whose vitality, so far from be- 
ing paralyzed by the occasion, was 
excited into livelier action; they, 
consisting chiefly of negroes, were 
busily employed in breaking open 
and rifling stores. I believe, how- 
ever, that they only anticipated the 
devouring element, emptying no 
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stores that were not soon after con- 
sumed by the fire. By the lurid 
light of the flames, those poor crea- 
tures, black and white, looked like 
spectral forms, and seemed to ren- 
der the scene both picturesque and 
terrible. We should not judge them 
hardly, for they were almost starv- 
ing, and saw before them no means 
whatever of subsistence for the im- 
mediate future. This fire rendered 
some four thousand people home- 
less and houseless, and deprived 
most of them even of their neces- 
sary furniture and wearing apparel; 
yet there is no evil so great and un- 
qualified that has not some attend- 
ant or consequent good. It was the 
means of distributing a vast quan- 
tity of provisions throughout the 
city. Those who rifled the stores 
were generally improvident people, 
ready to give away or sell for a 
trifle what they had so easily ac- 
quired. Added to this timely sup- 
ply, the several Confederate com- 
missary stores were, during Sunday 
night and Monday morning, giving 
away all the provisions accumulated 
for the army to all the citizens who 
called for them. But for these two 
sources of supply, the suffering 
would have been very great, for it 
required some time for the Federal 
authorities to get their system of 
relief, by allowing rations to the 
needy, into operation. How the 
fire originated, I know not. It was 
not, however, accidental, nor was it 
the work of an incendiary. The 
powder magazine, the laboratories, 
some tobacco warehouses, Mayo’s 
and the Danville bridge, seem to 
have been designedly set on fire, 
but by what authority, or at whose 
command, I have not been able to 
ascertain. From these immense 
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structures the flames rapidly spread 
until they consumed half, I should 
think, of the entire business capital 
of the city. The destruction was 
greatest about the river and canal, 
where the heaviest business was 
done, and where, as is usual about 
wharves, squalid poverty and great 
wealth dwelt side by side. The ex- 
tremely poor lost everything they 
possessed. The rich lost far more, 
but in few or no instances, lost 
their all. The fire extended, with 
some intervals, about a mile down 
the river, and approached very near 
the Capitol, where its breadth must 
have been at least a half mile. 
Shells and pieces of shells were 
thrown from the laboratories so 
thickly about the penitentiary, at a 
distance of more than half a mile, 
that the guards deserted, and such 
of the convicts as pleased escaped; 
most of them, however, were soon 
recaptured. 

It seemed to me between ten and 
eleven in the morning, when the 
Federal troops first begun to enter 
the city. Walking down Main street, 
to observe the progress and direc- 
tion of the fire, I was suddenly 
passed by a small body of Federal 
cavalry, riding at high speed, and 
looking neither to the right nor left. 
I continued during most of the day 
to walk the streets, being curious to 
witness the conduct and deport- 
ment of our victors. Soon after 
this body of cavalry passed me, 
larger bodies of infantry and cavalry 
followed on; they marched slowly, 
in perfect order and silence, exhib- 
ited no unseemly feelings of tri- 
umph, but seemed rather to sympa- 
thize with the citizens, and to 
imbibe somewhat of their morbid 
melancholy and abjected look. To 
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me, gloomy as I was, the whole af- 
fair appeared more ‘like a funeral 
procession than the entry of a con- 
quering army. 

Few of our citizens were in the 
streets. Everything was still, soli- 
tary and silent. The sharp, qu ck, 
monotonous word -f command, and 
the slow, measured tramp, tramp, 
of the soldiers, but rendered the 
surrounding gloom, the solitude and 
the silence, more observable and 
distinct. It was silence made audi- 
ble. It was strange, but, in a popu- 
lous city, invaded and being occu- 
pied by many thousand hostile 
troops, with a great fire raging and 
consuming its buildings, the predo- 
minant feeling seemed to be that of 
oppressive and almost suffocating 
solitude and silence. Silent as the 
grinding-mill, silent as the steady, 
continuous roar of Niagara, silent as 
the earth as it falls with hollow 
sound upon the coffin. Sound and 
silence may co-exist, and when the 
sound is steady, continuous and mo- 
notonous, silence is often most dis- 
tinct and oppressive. 

On this memorable occasion I felt, 
probably, as others felt, and in des- 
cribing our feelings, I may be pre- 
serving part of the history of the 
fall of a city whose fate will through 
all after ages interest as much as that 
of the half fabulous Troy. 

The manner of occupying the city 
must have been carefully and skill- 
fully preconcerted before its cap- 
ture. I heard few orders g ven, saw 
no haste or confusion, yet in a few 
‘ moments every soldier, with noise- 
less tread, seemed to have occupied 
his appropriate position, and every 
street, every crossing, and every im- 
portant building, were guarded by 
sentinels. The negroes at first were 
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disposed to be extremely insubordi- 
nate and insulting, but were at once 
brought to order and good beha- 
vior by the Federal officers and 
soldiers. Whilst the organized oc- 
cupation of the town was going on, 
the fire was not neglected. Imme- 
diately upon the entry of the army, 
a force was detailed to help extin- 
guish or arrest the progress of the 
conflagration. And now a strange 
scene was presented. The visitors 
were busy in arresting the burning 
of a town set fire to by its own peo- 
ple, and in putting a stop to the 
sacking of that town by a part of 
its own citizens. The negro men 
were driven at the point of the bay- 
onet from the scene of plunder in 
which they were the most active 
participants, and compelled to go to 
work, and keep at work, in putting 
out the fire. The most perfect or- 
der soon prevailed, and when night 
came on our citizens felt a sense of 
security, which they would not have 
felt but for the prompt and ener- 
getic action of the Federal military 
authorities ; for the negroes were 
wild with excitement at their newly- 
acquired liberty, and had they risen 
upon their late owners, there were 
very few able-bodied citizens left, 
and no means of organizing a force 
to put them down. 

At the Exchange Hotel sentinels 
were stationed, not only at the lower 
entries, but on every floor of the 
building, who kept careful guard 
and watch, and prohibited the en- 
trance of negroes, who had no busi- 
ness in the building. Similar guards 
were stationed at every house where 
needed, and thus the negroes were 
soon taught to see and feel that their 
new liberty did not confer on them 
the unrestricted ri ht to be as riot- 
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ous, thievish, insubordinate and in- 
sulting as they pleased. It was well 
for Richmond that such men as Ge- 
nerals Weitzel, Ord, Patrickand Hunt 
were in command there. They un- 
derstood negro character, and suc- 
ceeded in checking their influx into 
the city, where they were then, and 
continue still to be, far too numerous. 
Besides, these officers were gene- 
rous, benevolent, noble-minded men, 
who felt for our homeless, and, in 
many instances, starving people, 
and at once extended aid and relief 
to the needy, and found homes for 
some five thousand of the homeless. 
Not only these generals, however, 
but the officers and soldiers, almost 
without exception, were considerate, 
forbearing, polite and kind in their 
deportment and treatment of the 
citizens. Shortly after the capture, 
the killing of Lincoln put their for- 
bearance to a severe test. They 
seemed, at first, very generally to 
believe that it was contrived and 
brought about by the Confederate 
authorities, with the knowledge and 
approval of many leading southe n 
men. For some time thereafter, it 
was obvious that hardly suppressed 
anger and indignation rankled in 
their bosoms. Slowly and gradually 
they found out differently. 

It has been said that the town 
was first entered and occupied sole- 
ly by General Weitzel’s 25th negro 
corps, and his body-guard, consist- 
ing of two companies of white sol- 
diers. This cannot be so, for I saw 
few negro soldiers in the streets, and 
heard Federal soldiers say that the 
white troops marched many miles at 
the double quick step to get ahead 
of the negroes, and to enter the city 
before them, and that this they ef- 
fected. This account concurs with 
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my own observation. It is true that 
the formal surrender of the place 
by the corporation authorities was 
made to General Weitzel, and I sup- 
pose gave rise to the report that ne- 
gro troops alone captured Rich- 
mond. Little use was made of these 
negroes in guarding the interior of 
the city, and they were all gradually 
and rapidly withdrawn, and the city 
and its environs occupied by the 24th 
corps and some regiments of Regu- 
lars. 

One of the immediate conse- 
quences of the occupation was that 
the citizens were wholly excluded 
from all intercourse with the outer 
world. All the papers were stop- 
ped, and guards stationed at the en- 
trance of every printing establish- 
ment. Guards were also stationed 
all around the city, so as to prevent 
all ingress or egress. These exterior 
guards, I believe, were all negroes. 

Our exclusion from all communi- 
cation with the outer world, and 
from all knowledge of what was go- 
ing on in that world, in ordinary 
times, would have been extremely 
painful; but just then it alleviated 
our grief, and somewhat buoyed up 
our dejected spirits. Instead of 
hearing the truth about Lee’s re- 
peated disasters, (for we turned a 
deaf ear to what the Federals said 
about those matters,) we were con- 
tinually enlivened by a thousand ru- 
mors of victories obtained by Lee. 
At length we heard that Johnson 
had joined Lee, that in a great bat- 
tle the Federals were defeated, that 
their armies were retreating, and 
that they would in a few days eva- 
cuate the city. Soon, however, came 
the Federal official announcement 
from Washington of Lee’s surren- 
der. Still many would not be.ieve 
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it, and fondly cherished baseless 
hopes. For a week after that sur- 
render there were thousands of in- 
telligent citizens who disbelieved, or 
tried to disbelieve, the lamentable 
fact. When the news was confirmed 
it did not occasion sensations half 
so painful as the fall of Richmond 
itself, for, however much men tried 
to smother the conviction, all men 
felt, unconsciously felt, that the fall 
of Richmond was the downfall of 
the Confederacy. 

The sudden collapse of our armies 
throughout the Confederacy that 
followed immediately on the heels 
of these events, was the crowning 
glory of the war, for it disclosed the 
astounding fact of our total exhaus- 
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tion at every point, and that those 
armies were mere skeletons or shades 
o: armies, and that for a year pre- 
vious to the surrender, with men half 
starving, badly clad, and illy armed, 
we had been fighting five times our 
numbers of brave men, well disci- 
plined, well commanded, well fed, 
well clothed, and well armed. 
However cordial and permanent 
may be our re union, the Southern 
Confederacy must ever have its se- 
parate and distinct history —“ A 
Four Years’ History,” rivaling in 
thrilling incident, in pathetic inter- 
est, in glorious achievements, and 
dramatic conclusion, whole centu- 
ries of all other history. 





THE VALE OF BOZAA. 


(From the Arabic of Almenazg.) 


The entwining boughs for thee 

Have wove, sweet deel, 2 verdant vest, 
And thou, in turn, shalt give to me 

A verdant couch upon thy breast. 


To shield me from day's fervid glare, 
Thine oaks their fostering arms sxtend, 
As anxious o’er her infant care 
I’ve seen a watchful mother bend. 


A brighter cup, a sweeter draught, 
I gather from that rill of thine, 

Than mad'’ning drunkards ever quaff’d, 
Than all the treasures of the vine. 


So smooth the pebbles on its shore, 
That not a maid can thither stray, 
But counts her strings of jewels o’er, 
And thinks the pearls have slipp’d away. 
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A FRAGMENT FROM LOPE DE VEGA. 
(Translated by Tenella. ) 


Don Juan de Sosa, a Portuguese gentleman, while in Spain, wins the affection of a lady 
of Madrid, and plights his faith to her; returning to his own country, he forgets, and 
deserts her ; she follows him to Portugal, in the train of the Princess Isabella, who 
marries Don John, heir to the Crown ; and appeals to that Prince for justice. The drama 
is called El Principe Perfeto—The Perfect Prince. 


Don John to Leonora. 


Speak on, let not false shame thy words oppress, 
Speak as thou wouldst thy secret sins confess } 
To Judge and Priest all should be freely told, 

( Make then to both alike confession bold. 


Leonora. 


When first he left me, I, all sad and lonely, 
Mourning wept his missing presence only, 

For he is of that knightly, nobler kind, 

Who, parting, leave their better selves behind, 
Embalming in our mem’ry’s secret nooks 

Their lofty thoughts, soft words, and tender looks, 
Again he came, how did my heart rejoice 

To catch the music of his syren voice ! 

For, ah! #t knew not then his hidden fraud, 

But heard his dulcet tones, and owned its lord. 
Thy justice shouldst make woman deaf, oh ! Heaven, 
Since thou to man a tongue so false has given. 

He lured me as the fowler lures his prey, 

Till, in his meshes snared, I helpless lay. 

In vain I strove, Love, Heaven’s own child when true, 
Has power the mightiest fortress to subdue. 
Pledging his knightly word he went once more, 
Trusting the debt in safety to ignore, 

As if high Heaven were narrower than earth, 

And justice not supreme, and of celestial birth. 
Flushed with vain pride this time he bore 
Banners which proved th’ unequal contest o’er, 
Tokens of my submission—not defeat— 

Love is no victor, if with love it meet. 

Sacred these trophies which he here hath worn, 
As they in heathen warfare had been torn, 

Or spoils such as thy wandering ships may bring; 
Dark slaves to darker slavery, oh! King. 

Alone, my honor wept, and mourned its doom, 
And with love’s blackened torches built a tomb, 
Where, if it be not that I live his wife, 

The end of all must be the end of life. 
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Tuere are but few among us, per- 
haps, that can give any rational ex- 
planation of the tremendous war 
that has so impoverished our peo- 
ple and desolated such large por- 
tions of the country. Certainly 
there are few, if any, among what 
are called Democratic writers, able 
to do so. The Abolitionisis and 
" the Secessionists are the only classes 
that ever approach anything like a 
logical or reasonable standard, and 
both of them are at an immense 
distance from the real causes of the 
conflict, though both of them are 
logical enough from their stand- 
point. We are, in fact, solving, or 
blindly striving to solve, the most 
tremendous problem, not of our 
times merely, but of all times, and 
the final solution must be either the 
destruction of American civilization, 
or a greater infusion of life, and a 
more glorious and beneficent devel- 
opment of that civilization than 
ever Mr. Jefferson himself dreamed 
of. 

The epoch of 1776, as interpreted 
by Jefferson, was, no doubt, the 
grandest in the history of the race, 
for though the Democrats of the 
French Revolution made a more ra- 
dical and sweeping application of 
the principles involved, it was Jef- 
ferson and the great Virginians of 
that day who first declared these 
principles to the world, and made 
them the basis of a political system. 
But with all his wonderful genius, 
benevolence, and wide-spreading 


lo.e of liberty, Mr. Jefferson and 
his compatriots never dreamed even 
of the tremendous danger now im- 
pending over the institutions they 
loved so well, and with their faces 
turned to the old monarchical foe 
of Democracy, went to their graves 
in the blind unconsciousness of that 
far more deadly enemy that now 
threatens to engulf not only the 
Democratic system they founded, 
but civilization, Christianity, society 
itself, in an abyss of utter ruin. 

For eighty years the country 
marched in the path they marked 
out, with a success, peace, order and 
prosperity, unparalleled in the 
world’s history, butit is now blindly 
floundering in a channel that leads 
to death and utter destruction—and 
it remains to be seen whether it will 
escape from this fatal “ road to ruin,” 
or march to destruction, as the Spa- 
nish conquerors and their descend- 
ants south of us have already done. 
There are on this Continent and the 
adjacent islands, some thirty millions 
of white or Caucasian people, twelve 
millions of aboriginals, or Indians, 
and perhaps about the same num- 
ber of negroes. These whites, In- 
dians and negroes are all, of course, 
of the’same family or genus, but are 
different species of men, just as ea- 
gles, owls, pigeons, are alike birds, 
but different species of birds, or as 
hounds, spaniels, bull-dogs, &c., are 
all dogs, but different species, and 
indeed as in all other families or 
forms of being in the whole animate 
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world, there being no such thing a: 
asingle species in the tout ensemble 
of organic life. Each of these species 
of men differ as widely of course 
in iheir natures and wants, and 
therefore in the. purposes assigned 
them by the Creator, as they do in 
their physical structure ; and there 
is a perfect and itrevocable law or 
adaptation which fits each of them, 
not only for different social condi- 
tions, but for different natural con- 
ditions, as climate, labor, soil, &ec. 
We know this, or at all events, in re- 
gard to the negro, we know that he 
is not only a different, but a widely 
different species of man from our- 
selves, by our senses, our reason 
and experience for two hundred 
years, and moreover, by our instincts, 
which forbid us to mute and mingle 
our blood with him. Europeans, 
however, ignorant of Indians and 
negroes, imagine them the same 
beings as themselves, with varying 
complexions only, and this “idea,” 
borrowed from the old world, and 
propagated among us by innumera- 
ble writers, has become a mental 
habit with large portions of our peo- 
ple, especially among the “ educated 
classes.” If it were true—if the ne- 
gro had the same origin and same 
nature as ourselves, of course it 
would not only be right, but an im- 
mense benefit to all concerned to 
mate and mingle our blood with 
him, just as we do with the millions 
of Irish, Germans, and other varie- 
ties of our own race that come among 
us. But the seemingly most earnest 
among the professed believers in the 
European “idea” of a single species, 
refuse to practice their belief, and 
therefore it is difficult to suppose 
that they really believe in it; butit do- 
minates the American mind as well 
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as the European, and practically is 
being enforced all over this Conti- 
nent and the adjacent islands. 
Passing by for a moment the im- 
mediate consequences to ourselves, 
let us see what is now taking place 
south of us, and in the islands, with 
the inevitable results, and their in- 
fluence on American civilization. 
Selecting Mexico, for example, for 
an illustration, we may understand 
with absolute certainty the future of 
the whole Spanish-American Conti- 
nent, and Jamaica will serve to il- 
lustrate with equal certainty the fu- 
ture of the islands. Under the 
Spanish dominion of fifty years ago, 
Mexico was richer, and produced an- 
nually more wealth than the United 
States. The white, Indian, and ne- 
gro populations were generally in 
harmonious social relations with 
each other, corresponding with their 
natural relations. The large landed 
proprietors had a certain legal con- 
trol over their Indian laborers, 
which, though it did not secure as 
full protection to the latter as their 
nature and wants required, perhaps, 
on the whole, it was satisfactory. In 
respect to the negro population of 
the Tierras Calientes, the legal adap- 
tation was almost perfect. The 
planter owned his “service” or la- 
bor, and in return the law compelled 
him to give the negro complete pro- 
tection for all the rights that God 
gave him. He could sell ‘this “ ser- 
vice” just as any other property, but 
had absolutely no control over the 
person of the negro beyond that of 
enforcing it, and in return he was 
compelled to provide food and cloth- 
ing, to take care of him in sickness 
and in old age, and give him decent 
Christian burial when he died. In 
a word, the status of the negro in 
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the Tierras Calientes, or coast region, 
was just that which prevailed in the 
United States, and whatever cruelty 
or wrong there may have been prac- 
ticed in individual cases, was the re- 
sult, as with us, of individual cha- 
racter among the masters, and not 
a defect of the system. In Cuba 
and the islands it was widely differ- 
ent, for the British and Dutch traders 
brought over males almost exclu- 
sively, and thus denied these subor- 
dinate child-people the right of re- 
production and love of offspring—a 
right that belongs even to animals 
as well as to human creatures. But 
on the main land, the Spanish gov- 
ernment was singularly tender and 
beneficent in regard to the depend- 
ent races or species, and whatever 
was defective in its treatment was 
fully made up by the care and kind- 
ness, and indeed unceasing watch- 
fulness of the Church. 

This is not the place, nor is the 
writer called upon to defend the Ro- 
man Catholic Church from the pre- 
judices of the day, but from the 
landing of Cortez to the present 
time, the priests of that Church have 
done good, and only good, to the de- 
pendent races of this Continent, and 
whatever their motives, or however 
well-meant their wishes—save a por- 
tion of those in the “South’”—it is 
just as absolutely certain that the 
Protestant clergy of America have 
done evil, and only evil, to the sub- 
ordinate people. With the Spanish 
government, and above all, the un- 
ceasing care and protection of the 
Church, the Indians and negroes of 
Mexico were happy and prosperous, 
and though the cities were filled up 

by the mongrel populations, the 
“ country was peaceful, orderly and 
productive. The only cause for dis- 
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affection and social disorder was 
among the Castilians or white peo- 
ple themselves. 

It was a fixed and inexorable po- 
licy with Spain to keep all power in 
her own hands, and therefore, no 
matter what the family distinction 
or wealth of a Creole, he was as 
rigidly excluded from even the most 
paltry office of any kind in the pub- 
lic service as if he were a foreigner 
or a heretic. None but natives of 
old Spain could hold office under 
the viceroys; even the descendants 
of Columbus or Cortez were rigid y 
excluded. This, of course, created 
disgust and disaffection among the 
native or Creole population, and 
strange as it may appear to many 
who imagine that all the troubles of 
Mexico are owing to its mongrel 
population, the sole disturbance, dis- 
affection, and social conflict of fifty 
years ago, were confined to the white 
population, while the Indians and 
negroes, and the vast mongrel popu- 
lations of the cities, were in a condi- 
tion of profound peace. 

The government was despotic, and 
the viceroys even more so than the 
home government, and the efforts of 
the Creoles to acquire the rights of 
Spaniards were punished with rigid 
and fearful severity ; but when Na- 
poleon invaded Spain, and the Spa- 
niards themselves had a terrible 
struggle of their own on their hands, 
the Creoles of Spanish-America 
seized the opportunity to cast off 
the foreign power that had so long 
and cruelly oppressed them. There 
were then, perhaps, a million of na- 
tive born white men, or Castilians, 
in Mexico, and if, taking advantage 
of the troubles in Spain, they had 
cast off this foreign dominion, and 
setting up the United States of Mex- 
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ico, had confined it to the superior 
race, leaving the Indian and negro, 
and even the mongrel population of 
the cities, just where nature placed 
them, and as the Spanish dominion 
did, it would, no doubt, have proven 
a magnificent success. But the 
leaders of the movement sought the 
aid of the subject races, and de- 
clared not only the Indians of the 
table lands, and mongrels, but the 
negroes of the coast, Mexican citi- 
zens. They succeeded in expelling 
the foreign power that had so long 
and cruelly ruled over the native 
white population, and adopting our 
Constitution in all other respects 
almost literally, set up the Mexican 
Republic, which Repu'lic was and 
is of necessity an organized and 
bloody anarchy. 

Whites, Indians and negroes, all 
alike human, but specifically as dif- 
fe ent as eagles, owls and pigeons, 
or lions, tigers, and panthers, or 
hounds, bull-dogs and spaniels, of 
course could not exist together in 
harmony under the same laws or 
conditions of existence; and just as 
soon as the foreign pressure was 
removed, this “irrepressible con- 
flict” began, and goes on, and must 
go on until the Caucasian element 
is extinct, and the aboriginal, or 
Indian, returns to the condition in 
which te Spaniards found him 
four centuries ago. The conflict is 
without object, design, or purpose— 
thus a party chief is barely installed 
as President of the Republic, when 
he is driven from office by another 
chief, and so it must continue to the 
end, a monarchy being quite as im- 
possible as republicanism. 

Of course, the turbulent material 
is the mongrels of the cities, not 
alone turbulent and disorganizing 
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because it is at war with itself, be- 
ing half white and, perhaps, part 
negro, as well as Indian, in the 
same person, but because the exter- 
nal law or regulation o1 the State 
forces these wnequal beings to sub- 
mit to equal laws. 

The white people of Mexico, hav- 
ing abdicated their natural supre- 
macy over the subject races, order 
has disap eared, and with it, of 
course, production, and the grand- 
est climate and most fertile soil, 
perhaps, of the whole earth is ra- 
pidly becoming a sterile waste. 

There can be no other end of ne- 
cessity—the white first, and finally 
the mongrel, must become extinct, 
and then the Indian will be just 
what he was at the landing of the 
Spaniards. We may even define, or 
at least approximately so, this final 
collapse or restoration of Indianism. 
For example: Fifty years ago there 
was, perhaps, a million of white 
people, and now at the utmost there 
are only half a million, and the same 
ratio applied all over the Continent, 
fifty years hence there will not be a 
single white man left from the Rio 
Grande to Brazil. 

The extinction of the Mongrel 
element is even more rapid. Fifty 
years ago, the city of Mexico had 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
now barely one hundred thousand; 
Puebla had one hundred and twen- 
ty thousand, now some seventy 
thousand ; and Perote, Jalapa, ail 
the chief cities of Mexico, exhibit 
the same rapid decline in the popu- 
lation. 

Mexico is a type of all Spanish- 
America, and, taking the facts before 
us—the actual physical facts, as well 
as the historical—it may be assumed 
as absolutely and unavoidably certain 
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that fifty years hence not a solitary 
white man will be left from the Rio 
Grande to Brazil, and a hundred 
years hence the mongrel element will 
also have disappeared, and the entire 
Continent south of us will be surren- 
dered to an Indian barbarism, and 
become again the abode of wild 
animals and wild men, as originally 
found by the Spanish conquerors. 
Such then, if the existing opinions 
of the “civilized world” and the 
present tendencies of - American 
civilization are to prevail, must be 
of necessity the final result or end 
of the great Spanish conquest of 
this Continent. The same causes 


are working out similar results in 
the islands; but, the negro being 
greatly inferior to the Indian, and 
intermarriage or amalgamation with 
whites seemingly even temporarily 
‘impossible, the complications are 


really more horrible than on the 
Continent. The first example of the 
application of the European dogma 
of asingle human species was at- 
tempted in San Domingo. 

The French Convention, under 
the grand enthusiasm of the day, 
and totally ignorant of the negro, 
issued a decree of “ universal liber- 
ty”—that was, that the whites and 
negroes of that island should sub- 
mit to the same rules and regula- 
tions, and this tremendous outrage 
on the nature and wants of both 
was simply universal murder, and 
not one white man, woman or child 
was left to tell the tale oi the doom 
inflicted on them by France. 

The British Parliament issued a 
similar decree in Jamaica, &c., but, 
having provided garrisons in ad- 
vance, the natural recoil of mas- 
sacre has been prevented. But, 
having abolished the natural supre- 
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macy of the white people, of course 
labor and production have measure- 
ably disappeared, for the negro, left 
to his own volition, returns of ne- 
cessity to his original Africanism. 
It is not mere indolence, as many 
ignorant people suppose, but an 
utter absence of the capacity to 
comprehend the value or necessity 
of labor. He is a natural minor, 
ward, or boy, with about the mental 
capacity, and, indeed, the moral ca- 
pacity, of a white lad of twelve to 
fifteen, and is as incapable of pre- 
sent self-denial for some future 
good as the former. But, though 
the European Governments, by 
their garrisons, &c., save the white 
people from massacre, their extinc- 
tion is frightfully rapid. Thirty 
years ago there were twenty-seven 
thousand white people in Jamaica, 
and now there are only thirteen 
thousand—their extinction being 
as rapid as is that of the “ free” ne- 
groes in Massachusetts. 

Taking the figures, therefore, just 
as they are, and supposing that the 
troops in Jamaica and the other 
islands prevent the negroes from 
slaughtering them en masse, fifty 
years hence there cannot be a white 
man left in these islands, and a 
hundred years hence, the mulatto 
and mongrel element having also 
perished, the negro must coll pse 
into his original Africani:m, of 
course. Here then must needs be 
the end, and, within a century, the 
whole mighty Continent, from the 
Rio Grande to Brazil, turned over 
to a vast Indian barbarism, and the 
islands, with their exhaustless 
sources for human enjoyment and 
happiness, transformed into an Afri- 
can desert! These are no supposi- 
tions or fine-spun speculations ; 
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they are facts, inductive facts, fixed, 
immutable and unavoidable, as ab- 
solutely clear and certain to all who 
will examine them as their own 
identity—as plain and unmistak- 
able as the facts of their daily life, 
or that they eat and sleep, and, in- 
deed, exist. But, overshadowing 
and fatal as they are to American 
civilization, and involving, as they 
do, the future of our children, there 
are others, directly confronting us, 
that involve infinitely greater cal- 
amities. 

The same causes that have de- 
stroyed the civilization of the Span- 
iards on the Continent, and that 
are now rapidly transforming the 
islands into a huge African hea- 
thenism, are in full activity in our 
midst, and threaten to engulf our 
civilization into a ruin equally hor- 
rible. It is proposed to “abolish 
slavery,” to abdicate our natural 
supremacy Over negroes, and mon- 
grelise ourselves, as the Spaniards 
have done in Mexico. But amalga- 
mation, as we have seen in San Do- 
mingo, between tLe white and ne- 
gro, is impossible, and, therefore, 
they will exterminate each other. 
The negro will be driven from the 
soil where the white man can labor, 
and the latter will abandon to him 
the territory south of that line. 
The coast region, the sugar, rice 
and cotton regions, must, therefore, 
be given over to the African hea- 
thenism of the islands, and Ameri- 
can civilization, in the shadow of this 
huge Africanism, must struggle as 
it may to preserve itself. 

A great many people fancy the 
negro will die out like the In- 
dian, but the facts confronting us 
show that not the Indian but the 
white man must die out from the 
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Rio Grande to Brazil, and, instead 
of the negro, the white man must 
“die out,” probably in the entire 
region south of 36.30. What would 
be the future of American civiliza- 
tion without tropical productions— 
without sugar, rice, cotton, coffee, 
&c.? or, if the products were ob- 
tained from the British East In- 
dian Provinces by the wealthy few, 
what would be the social condition 
of the working classes? Why sub- 
stantially that of the middle ages, 
when even kings and nobles were 
denied comforts now enjoyed by 
mechanics. It is tropical produc- 
tion, cheap sugar, coffee, cotton, 
&c., that not only creates the com- 
merce of our times and builds up 
our great cities, but that renders 
the toiling masses happy and com- 
fortable. Cotton alone has done 
more to advance civilization, and 
been a greater blessiug to mankind, 
than all the schools and colleges in 
Christendom, and the destruction 
of the cotton production in this 
country is the greatest calamity ever 
inflicted on the world. It isa fright- 
ful thing to contemplate; but, if we 
continue to move in the path we 
are now marching, there is no other 
possible end than that which has 
overwhelmed the Spanish civiliza- 
tion south of us. Even if we could 
suppose such a monstrgus solution 
as that of amalgamation or inter- 
marriage of the whites and negroes, 
the final end would be the same, the 
utter destruction of tropical pro- 
duction, of course—of all the vital 
elements of our civilization, and 
finally of society itself in the North 
as well as the South. A century or 
two hence, the negro element would 
“die out,” and, though an equal 
number of whites would also “die 
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out,” and the whole semi-tropical 
region would be a wilderness, then 
our posterity would have to begin 
just where we are now—that is, they 
would have to go to Africa and im- 
port negroes again, or leave the 
great and fertile regions south of 
us to remain forever a waste. This, 
then, is the end towards which we 
are marching, and to reach which 
we have already sacrificed half a 
million of lives, an end, unless we 
abandon our march, as unavoidable 
as death and certain as the grave; 
indeed the most stupid among us, 
who examine the facts of our con- 
dition, must necessarily blunder on 
these consequences. 

But this great, vigorous and hi- 
therto glorious people will not, must 
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not, indeed cannot, utterly destroy 
themselves in this frantic and im- 
pious effort to realize an “idea,” the 
idea of a single race, or that the 
negro is a man like themselves. If 
they understood this thoroughly, 
a million of men would spring to 
their feet, and demand a halt. If 
they had even a glimpse of the truth, 
they would start back with horror 
from their march, and yet how sim- 
ple it is! The negro is a subordinate 
race, and must be in a subordinate 
condition, as he was, and, therefore, 
to force him into our condition, or 
to seek to “ abolish” the distinction 
fashioned by the hand of God, must 
of necessity destroy us, unless we 
can reform His work, and set Him 
aside altogether. 
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Our fathers were clear enough on 
this subject of government. But we, 
their children, have fallen into such 
mental quagmires, or lost ourselves 
in so many mazes and infinite fog 
mountains, that the truth seems no 
longer discernible to our eyes. Our 
fathers taught that government was 
of the simple nature of a compact, 
or an agreement by which the whole 
mass of society consent to be con- 
trolled in their conduct with each 
other, and in their relations with 
other great societies of men. 
Therefore, that there was anything 
in government more divine than any 
other simple agreement between in- 
dividuals or communities, was not 


only especially denied, but was tre- 
mendously refuted by the war, 
through which they tore these colo- 
nies from the grasp of the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. The Eng- 
lish theory was that its government 
was somehow divine; but our fa- 
thers took another view of it, and 
seized the jure divino monster by 
the throat, and forced it to let go 
its tyrannous hold upon these Ame- 
rican colonies, which it proposed to 
tax without representation, and to 
otherwi-e govern against their own 
consent. And so they beat into sub- 
mission this divine governmeni— 
went at it with a musket and broad- 
sword, to demonstrate the vital, the 
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eternal truth, that all peoples have 
an inalienable right to govern them- 
selves, and that their own reason 
and their own w_ll is the sole judge 
of the time and the manner of as- 
serting their independence and self- 
government. Then commenced a 
war of opinion quite as noisy, and 
not less profane than the murder- 
ous clash of arms. The English 
ministers of State and ministers of 
the gospel vied with each other in 
raving at the wickedness of the 
“rebels and traitors” who simply 
wish to govern themselves in their 
own way without let or hindrance 
from the crown of Great Britain. 
Our forefathers ‘answered all the 
civi: and clerical raving by many 
arguments, proving society to be the 
antecedent and the father of gov- 
ernment. That governmentis, strict- 
ly speaking, the creature of society, 
originating in its discretion, and 
wholly dependent upon its will. 
That all the legislative authority of 
government is a derived and not an 
original authority; and that it has 
no claims whatever, except as it 
rests upon, and faithfully respects 
the pre-existing rights of society. 
Whatever form government may as- 
sume, and however extensive may 
be its powers, it is still only the 
creature and the servant of society. 
In all cases it is responsible to the 
people (that is, to the whole and not 
merely to a part of the people gov- 
erned) for the faithful performance 
of the trust committed to its charge. 
It is perpetually liable to dissolu- 
tion by the same power from which 
its origin is derived. Government, 
therefore, is not sovereign; it pos- 
sesses no sovereignty, but is simply 
the agent of the true sovereign, 
society. And what is society? Itis 
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the aggregation of all the indivi- 
duals composing it. They make up 
soc‘ety, and the rights of all are the 
objects of its care. If one portion 
of society, however, sloughs off, and 
commences oppressions upon the 
other portion, cr section, it ceases 
to be society in its proper accepta- 
tion, and becomes a faction. Such 
a fact‘on can rightfully impose no 
government upon any body except 
itself. Its mandate is entitled to no 
more respect than that of a thief 
and robber, beyond the bounds of 
those who voluntarily assent to its 
sway. Says Abbe Raynal: “ Society 
o:iginates in the wants of men; 
government in their vices. Society 
tends to good; government ought 
always to tend to the repression of 
evil. Society is first; it is in its ori- 
gin independent and free; govern- 
ment was instituted for it, and is 
but its instrument. But govern- 
ment, as is well known, may be, and 
is but too often evil. If the people 
are happy under their f rm of gov- 
ernment, they will keep it. If they 
are unhappy, it will be neither your 
opinion nor mine which will deter- 
mine them to change it, by a salu- 
tary impulse, which the oppressor 
will cal. revolt, though it be but the 
just exercise of a natural and in- 
alienable right of the man who is 
oppressed, as even of the man who 
is not oppressed. There is no so- 
ciety but which has the same right 
to change as their ancestors had to 
adopt their form of government. 
Conclude then with me, that there 
is no form of government which has 
the prerogative to be immutable. 
No political authority, whith, ereet- 
ed yesterday, or a thousand years 
ago, may not be abrogated in ten 
years time, or to-morrow. No power, 
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however respectable, however sa- 
cred, that is authorized to regard 
the State as its property. Whoever 
thinks otherwise is a madman, who 
devotes himself to eternal misery, 
who devotes his family and his chil- 
dren, in allowing his ancestors the 
right of stipulating for him, when 
he existed not, and in arrogating 
to himself the rights of stipulat- 
ing for a progeny which does not 
exist.” 

This great author, in another 
place, says: ‘ Deliverance from the 
oppression of a tyrant is effected by 
his expulsion or his death. But a 
nation is not to be put to death—is 
not to be expelled. A tyrant isa 
monster with a single head, which 
may be struck off at a single blow. 
A tyrannic nation is a hydra with a 
thousand heads, for the cutting off 
of which a thousand swords must 
be lifted up together.” 

Whether government be in the 
hands of one man or in the hands 
of a few, or in the hands of many, 
it is still binding upon no people 
who are oppressed by it. All peo- 
ple who are oppressed by govern- 
ment have a divine right, nay a di- 
vine and eternal duty, to destroy it 
in the shortest manner, and in any 
manner which they shall deem ne- 
cessary. The right to resist an op- 
pressive government is as clear as a 
people’s right to life and liberty. 
The sacredness of a government, 
therefore, is a delusion and a folly. 
The immutably, the eternally sacred 
thing is a people’s rights. The 
other idea, that of the divineness of 
government, was the invention of 
tyrants and monsters, who wished 
to rule with unlimited sway over 
the people. Governments are gen- 
erally more infernal than divine. 
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There has never been a time since 
the beginning of the historic period 
when seven-tenths of the govern- 
ments of the earth did not deserve 
to be destroyed, and swept utterly 
away, by the wrath of the wronged 
and oppressed people. The terrible 
bray of so many human asses which 
we have heard in this country for the 
last five or six years, about the “life 
of the government,” has been a cun- 
ning trick of impostors and tyrants 
to fool the people as to their own 
malign intents. True, the Constitu- 
tion was in danger, but only from 
the revolutionary party in power. 
The real danger was, and is, to the 
rights of the people to self-govern- 
ment and liberty. This is a right 
which, in the language of our De- 
claration of Independence, is “in- 
alienable”—that is, it can be neither 
taken away nor given away. Gov- 
ernment, to be of any binding ef- 
fect whatever, must be a protection 
and a benefit to all who acknowl- 
edge its jurisdic‘ion. This fact has 
never been denied by anybody but 
fools or tyrants. The edict of the 
United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, deposing Phillip, King of 
Spain, in 1581, set forth that: 

‘¢Tt is well known unto all men that the 
subjects (of a kingdom) are not created by 
God for the prince, to obey him in all he 
shall command, be it reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, but rather the prince is ordained 
for his subjects (without which he cannot 
be a prince), to govern according to equity 
and reason, to take care for them, and who 
putteth his body and life in danger, to de- 
fend and preserve them. If the prince, 
therefore, faileth in this, and, instead of 
preserving his people, doth outrage and 
oppress them, depriveth them of their 
privileges and ancient customs and laws, 
they are no longer bound to respect him, 
but to regard him as a tyrant. Neither 
are the people, according to law and rea- 
son, bound to acknowledge him.” 
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This Declaration of the Indepen- 
dence of the Netherlands was made 
nearly three hundred years before 
ours, and contains essentially the 
same grand principles of govern- 
ment as the one affirmed by us in 
1776. Bracton, the most eminent 
of the English law-writers of the 
thirteenth century, had written, 
more than two centuries before the 
Declaration of the Independence 
of the Netherlands, thai: ‘The 
power of the king is the power of 
the law, a power of right, not of 
wrong. If the king does injustice, 
he is not king.” That is, the mo- 
ment he ceases to administer the 
government according to law and 
equity, he is no longer to be re- 
spected or obeyed, but may be re- 
sisted, or even killed, to save the 
people from oppression. One of 
the most eminent of the early Chris- 
tian writers, Sozoman, the ecclesi- 
astical historian of the fifth century, 
applauds the slayer of Julian, the 
tyrant, and quotes at length from Li- 
banius, to show that those who slew 
tyrants were always applauded by 
the good and virtuous among the 
people. Nicepherus, a still earlier 
ecclesiastical historian, . declares : 
“The killing of Julian was accepta- 
ble and pleasant to all Christians, 
especially to those at Antioch, who 
for his assassination instituted a 
public triumph and rejoicing.” 

Thus, in the earliest histories of 
Christian countries, we find no ex- 
ample of wretches dastardly enough 
to institute a holiday to celebrate 
the birth of a tyrant. That honor 
has been reserved for later days, 
and more debased and degenerate 
times. 
ty, the Christianized nations used 
to institute public rejoicings to cele- 
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brate the killing of tyrants. We 
may see a good deal of this in Eu- 
sebius, especially where he refers 
to the tyranny of the Emperors 
Maxentius, Maximinus, and Licini- 
us. The early Christian nations 
had no idea of anything divine in 
government, or that it was wrong 
to kill an oppressor. Old John Ger- 
son, an eminent Catholic writer, de- 
clared even that: “One who is truly 
a Pope may lawfully be bound, im- 
prisoned, and put to death for his 
oppressions.” 

The most learned Protestant law- 
writer of the sixteenth century, 
Georgius Obrectus, Professor of Law 
at Strasburg, plainly recommends 
the assassination of a tyrant who 
uses the military to enforce his op- 
pressive decrees, in these words: 
“But if, perchance, the nobles con- 
nive with a usurping ruler, and thus 
fail to truly take care of the rights 
of the people, let there be oxz who 
may detest the tyrant, and take care 
that the Republic sustain no detri- 
ment.” 

One of the most learned ancient 
Doctors of Laws, St. Thomas Aquin, 
in his celebrated work, entitled De 
Regimin Pricipum, dedicated to the 
King of Cyprus, says: “If it belong 
to the multitude to provide them- 
selves a king, the king made by 
them may, not unjustly, be removed, 
destroyed, or his power restricted, 
if he use the power of the realm 
tyrannically; nor is such resistance 
by the people to be deemed disloy- 
alty, though they had promised per- 
petual subjection to him before. 
The tyrannic prince may lawfully be 
resisted, and slain even by private 
persons, in their own necessary de- 
fense, and for the public safety.” 
The same great author says, in 
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another place, the “resistance of 
oppression is not sedition, but it is 
the tyrant rather who is seditious.” 

Now contrast these maxims of the 
wisest and best men of antiquity 
with the popular nonsense with 
which our country has teemed of 
late about “sedition,” “ traitors” 
and “rebels,” &c., and say whether 
we are not far behind them in our 
ideas of government, and in our 
knowledge and love of liberty? 
There has been more fierce and ter- 
rible howling about “rebels” and 
“traitors” in this country within 
the last six years than in all the 
rest of the world in thirty centu- 
ries. And these words were never 
found except in the mouths of ty- 
rants. Never since the world be- 
gan were they used by the adminis- 
trators of a free and just govern- 
ment. As a general thing, among 
the most enlightened nations of an- 
tiquity, those rulers who most freely 
employed the epithets of “rebel” 
and “traitor” had their career cut 
short by the dagger or the halter. 
None but a degraded people ever 
allowed their rulers to last long 
after they began to make too free 
use of such words. 

What wholesome lessons does his- 
tory contain for the edification of 
such monsters as the Radicals of this 
country. For instance, the career 
and fate of Sardanapalus, who, for 
his despotism, was set upon by the 
people and burned alive in his palace, 
is good reading for such wretches as 
" lead this Congress. Then, there is 
something worth remembering in 
the career of Peter, Duke of Venice, 
who, for his oppressions, was be- 
sieged in his palace, which was fired 
by the people, and he was dragged 
into the butchery, where tltey chop- 
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ped him to pieces, and then threw 
him to the dogs, which gorged them- 
selves upon his carcase. This was 
in 977. O! there were glorious, 
brave, and righteous men in the 
world then! We could write a folio 
volume of many thousand pages of 
just such wholesome examples made 
of these wretches and monsters who 
play the tyrant over their fellow- 
men. Among all virtuous and in- 
telligent peoples, the wages of ty- 
ranny was alwaysdeath. Even God 
taught His ancient people to kill ty- 
rants. And by the mouth ‘of the 
Prophet Isaiah, He proclaimed who 
the rebels were : “Thy rulers are re- 
bellious and the companions of 
thieves ; every one loveth gifts and 
followeth after rewards.” Is it pos- 
sible that the great prophet was not 
describing the character of this Con- 
gress ? 

What tyrant of ancient or modern 
times ever proposed to wield such a 
wide and merciless despotism as this 
which enters into the plans of the 
majority of Congress? They pro- 
pose to subject to the horrors of 
martial law a greater extent of ter- 
ritory than that of all Europe. 
Have the military commanders who 
should consent to serve in such a 
sweeping and terrible despotism, no 
knowledge of history? Is manhood so 
crushed out of a once brave people, 
that they would long hold still under 
such an oppression? Would not 
even the women arm themselves with 
little vials of strychnine, if there were 
no other resource left to protect and 
preserve what is dearer than life? 
We shudder at the bare thought of 
such an instrument. But, good God! 
we shudder a thousand times more 
at the thought of the merciless grip 
of tyranny which it is proposed to 
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fasten upon the throats of a whole 
people. Our knowledge of law, of 
the principles of government, and 
of history, forces us to the irresist- 
ible conclusion that it were better 
every tyrant, and every tool of ty- 
ranny, in the world, should be hurled 
mercilessly into eternity, rather than 
that the principles of eternal justice 
should be overthrown, and the liber- 
ty of a whole people destroyed. 
There are no compromises to be 
made with tyranny. Either it and 
its tools must perish, or the people 
must be destroyed. The man who 
thinks otherwise has never read his- 
tory, or he is constitutionally a 
scoundrel. We have no soft words 
to waste on men of such infamous 
character. There stands this eter- 
nal truth staring us in the face, that 
we have no moreright to govern the 
southern people with martial law 
than they have to govern us in thas 
manner. Their right to self-gov- 
ernment is anterior to all law, and 
to all compacts. It is a natural, in- 
communicable, indestructible and 
eternal right—a right which they 
hold from the Almighty Maker of 
the Universe, and which they have a 
clear right to maintain, even at tho 
sacrifice of every life which threatens 
it. This is the law and the right of 
the matter. We hold from the Al- 
mighty no patent to govern any 
body of people but ourselves, and 
those who chose to be governed by 
us. There are mad men in Congress 
who talk of conquest ; but that does 
not mend the matter. 

The great Abbe Raynal truly said, 
“The right of government of one 
people over another cannot be found- 
ed but upon conquest, upon general 
consent, or upon conditions pro- 
posed on one part, and accepted on 
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the other. Conquest binds no more 
than theft. The conquest of ances- 
tors cannot be obligatory upon de- 
scendants. Liberty is not to be bar- 
tered for anything, because there is 
not any thing which is of a compa- 
rable price. Such have been the 
discourses held by you to your ty- 
rants, such hold we to you for your 
Colonists.” These brave words were 
addressed, by the great Frenchman, 
to the people of England, on the oc- 
casion of our Revolutionary strug- 
gle. We re-address them to the 
North at this time. We say to this 
North—to the people among whom 
we were born—where we can look 
back to'an ancestry of nearly two 
hundred and fifty years—you have 
no right to impose military ru.ers 
upon the southern people. And they 
have a God-given right to kill every 
wr.tch who should consent to be 
the tool of our tyranny. We do not 
say that they possess the power, just 
now, to defend their rights, aud to 
execute a just vengeance upon those 
who oppress them; but, if we do 
this thing to them, the time will 
surely come when they will have that 
power! O, we are sowing the seeds 
for a harvest of terrible wrath for 
our children, if not for ourseives in 
our old age. If we carry out this 
thing, they ought to hate us, and a] 
that reminds them of us, forever. 
They would be dogs to ever forgive 
us. Nor would the scales of eternal 
justice ever be even until they were 
avenged of this tremendous wrong. 
Nations have no more right to es- 
cape punishment for wrong-doing 
than individuals. They cannot es- 
cape it. Cover up our despotisms as 
we may, by Congressional enact- 
ment, and by semblance of law, they 
will still roll out of their graves, and 
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like hot, invisible demons, hunt and 
worry us through all time. Have 
we not already heaped up wrath 
enough against the day of wrath? 
Must we keep on throwing burning 
and explosive acids into the already 
boiling cauldron of blood? We are 
mad ; but alas! the madness of na- 
tions seems, somehow, to be a sin 
not to be forgiven by the Almighty. 
In forty centuries of history, it has 
been the forerunner of destruction. 
No government can long survive 
which is based upon cruelty and 
spite. It ought not to survive. It 
is the right and the duty of all men 
to destroy it. Thereis such a word 
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as “allegiance,” but no man owes al- 
legiance to a government not of his 
choice or free adoption, and much 
less to one which oppresses him. It 
is the divine and inalienable right of 
any people to destroy a government 
which oppresses them, in the short- 
est manner, and by any means which 
they may deem necessary. This was 
the doctrine of our forefathers. It 
has been the doctrine of great and 
good men in all ages of the world. 
The opposite theory is the invention 
of ty:ants. Its advocates were ever 
fools or impostors. Oppression is 
not government. 





A GREAT SATIRE ON THE WAR. 


We have received from New Ha- 
ven the advance sheets of a satire 
on the war, of a hundred and sev- 
enty-five pages, entitled “ The Vis- 
ionof Judgment, or the South Church: 
Ecclesiastical Councils Viewed from 
Celestial and Satanic Stand-Poinis. 
By Quevedo Redivivus, Jr.” The 
author is R. W. Wright, Esq., a 
graduate of Yale, and one of the 
most accomplished scholars whom 
we remember to have met, hailing 
from that venerable seat of learn- 
ing. In order that the reader may 
understand the subject of the satire, 
it will be necessary to briefly state 
the substance of a. prefatorial note 
by the author. There stands on 
Columbus street, in New Haven, a 
splendid brown stone edifice, known 
as the “South Church.” It was 


erected just before the breaking oui 
of the war, chiefly by the late and 
much lamented Gerard Hallock, for 
many years widely known and uni- 
versally respected as the senior 
editor of the New York “ Journal 


of Commerce.” This Church he 
rented to the society worshipping 
in it for “one barley-corn a year.” 
Mr. Hallock’s object seems to have 
been to have at least one Church in 
New England which should not be 
profaned. by the wild and implaca- 
ble spirit of partisan politics. The 
Rev. J. Halsted Carroll, a young 
Presbyterian clergyman of exem- 
plary piety and commanding elo- 
quence, was invited to become the 
acting pastor of the Church. His 
merits at once attracted attention, 
and drew a large congregation. 
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But it was soon discovered that his 
sermons were entirely devoted to 
religion, at a time when every other 
pulpit was the theatre of the pro- 
fanest political harangues. Then 
he prayed for peace. That was 
enough. The devotees of war snuff- 
ed disloyalty in every prayer for 
peace. Then began a wild warfare 
of the clergy upon this “ pestilent” 
preacher of “peace and good will 
tomen.” The discontent, of course, 
spread among a “ loyal” minority of 
the South Church. They could not 
conscientiously hear a man preach 
who prayed for peace, and who im- 
movably refused to prostitute his 
holy office to the service of a malig- 
nant political party. But, what 
could they do? ‘They were in a 
minority of the Church, and be- 
sides, Mr. Hallock, the owner of the 
magnificent edifice, was a Christian, 
and sympathized with the pastor's 
prayers for peace. Thus the South 
Church was an independent organi- 
zation, and Mr. Carroll was a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, in no way 
amenable to the ecclesiastical dic- 
tum of the Congregational Conso- 
ciation of New England. But self- 
government and the right to con- 
trol one’s own property, is not a 
favor:te principle with the Chris- 
tians of New England; so an Eccle- 
siastical Council, composed of the 
pastor and one lay member from 
twelve Congregational Churches of 
Connecticut, assembled on the 21st 
day of December, 1863, to sit in 
judgment upon a Church and cler- 
gyman, over which they had no 
more jurisdiction than they had 
over a Greek Church at St. Peters- 
burg. This Council, after deliberat- 
ing three days, came to the Buns- 
bian conclusion that “ An indepen- 
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dent Congregational Church, not 
consociated, is, in effect, a conso- 
ciated Church so far as its customs 
and usages are concerned.” Then, 
on the basis of this truly original 
canon, this council of grotesque 
asses proceeded to proclaim ten 
“ findings,” one of which was, that 
“a loyal minority of a Church con- 
stitutes its legal majority.” The 
acumen of such a conclusion was 
certainly worthy of the second year 
of the reign of Abraham Lincoln. 
The edicts of this council were, of 
course, laughed at by the “disloyal” 
peace-praying majority, and all that 
ever came of the “ten findings” is 
this merciless satire, in which the 
poet has lashed the pious rogues 
with thongs that cut to the bone at 
every stroke. Take it all in all, it 
deserves to rank, perhaps, as the 
best satire which our country has 
produced. Certainly, we have had 
none to outrank it in the classical 
sense of a genuine satire. In some 
parts its style reminds us of the 
elegance and simplicity, the anima- 
tion and correctness of Lucian. In 
other parts we are reminded of the 
delicate raillery, or keen ridicule of 
Horace, and then again of the fierce 
bitterness of Juvenal. Of all our 
American poets, we cannot name 
one who gives evidence of having 
studied these great masters more 
thoroughly than Judge Wright. So 
far as the moral of his satire goes, 
he seems to have precisely studied 
to unite the chief merits of Juvenal 
and Horace. Juvenal wrote in de- 
fense of morals and liberty, Horace 
for decorum and good taste. The 
author of this “ Vision of Judgment” 
has evidently aimed to embody all 
these high qualities in his poem. 
Whether he -laughs, or sneers, or de- 
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nounces, we can detect through all 
the supreme desire to make only 
cant, hypocricy, self-righteousness, 
despotism, and impertinence odious. 
For this purpose he brings the de- 
vil up as a happy spectator of the 
prayers which were offered in the 
celf-constituted Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil; 

They “opened” with a prayer, as we are told, 

At which the devil grinned a ghastly smile, 
And cocked his tail so high that it grew cold 

And through his marrow shot an icy thrill, 
Of such intensity that he made bold 

To take a “‘cock-tail” to take off the chill: 
Meanwhile he listened with his ears erect, 
As if a second prayer he did expect. 

Is it possible to impart a sharper 
impression of the profanity and 
abomination of praying in suc a 
council than is given in this picture 
of the devil, listening, and throw- 
ing up his tail, in a half-crazy de- 
light ? 

Then, what a portraiture have we 
of the most unchristian Christianity 
and logical stupidity of the war, in 
the excommunicating decree which 
a council of ministers and deacons 
fulminated against the single Church 
which refused to dabble in politics 
and blood: 


They had put forth against a certain Church 
A quasi bull of excommunication, 
Or rather held, “‘ That, whereas, inasmuch 
As gospel preaching was its sole vocation, 
And “loyal” politics it would not touch, 
It sadly needed a denunciation!” 
And so they all united in one bull, 
To simply damn the Church they couldn’t rule! 


What a brilliant photograph of a 
New England Sabbath evening have 
we in the following spirited lines: 


It was a Sabbathevening. Far and near 
The bells pealed out their clangor on the 
town, ~ 
As if to summon all the world to prayer, 
By fighting orthodoxy “done up brown ;” 
A prayer for strife on earth—red-handed war— 
Ill-will to men—and Heaven’s indignant 
frown— + ; 
On the “South Church,” where Christ alone 
was preached, 
And the “alnighty nigger” went unbleachod! 
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*Twas a strange Church, and stranger still the 
theme 

On which it dwelt. The throes of agony 
Felt by the dying Christ in that extreme 

Of death he suffered, groaning on the tree 
To vindicate the Father’s name supreme, 

And yet uplift a world from its apostacy ; 
Dying himself that others might not die— 
The great Lamb-offering for humanity. 


And though this mighty theme once floated 
down 
The sky upon the harps of angels, and 
Thrilled a Universe with rapture all its own, 
(For seraphs shared not in a heaven regained, 
But only wondered and adored when shown 
The mystery of the cross,) yet few retained 
Their ancient faith, and zeal, and Christian 


rigor, 
But worshipped only the “almighty nigger.” 


And setting up this “god in ebony” 

Upon the pedestal of mortal hate, 
They sought, like Mahomet of Araby, 

With fire and sword their faith to propagate; 
Swearing the Pentatuch to be alie, 

And every prophet but a vile ingrate, 
Who forged the word of God in lying staves, 
To make “the heathen round about” their 

slaves | 


One of the most intensely “loyal” 
churches of New Haven stands 
nearly facing a United States bank, 
and directly in its rear is a motley 
row of rum-holes and other base 
merchandise, while in its basement 
is a still more promiscuous traffic. 
Thus appropriately sandwiched be- 
tween Mammon and unrighteous- 
ness, it has been immortalized in 
this satiric song: 

In front of one, or standing vis-a-vis, 

Was Mammon’s temple, built on what we owo, 
Or rather what we’ve sunk bencath the sea; 

And in the rear, a devil of a row 
Of buildings, by the devil held in fee, 

If one may judge from what he has in tow— 
Some fifty rum-holes, all within his clutch, 
With which he stands prepared to back the 

Church! 


And underneath, as motley group of shops 
As Grubstreet clergyman could wish to see ; 
With Yankee notions, gimcracks, ginger-pops, 
Sensation novels, brass bijouterie, 
Tonsorial artists—literary slops, 
And “contrabands” picked up in Tennessee 
By “loyal” brokers, who were glad to house 
em, 
For what the State allowed—a chance to chouce 
‘em! 
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An architectural wag was once required 
To give the order of this Church a name; 
* All order,” he replied, ‘* must have expired 
When such a structure into being came ;” 
It looks as if to Doric it aspired 
To lay some sort of secondary claim, 
While all the orders in disorder run, 
From bastard turret to foundation stone. 


The Peri entered first the vestibule, 
Then up a flight of steps into the nave; 
And, listening to the preacher, thought to cull 
Some flowers of rhetoric worth her while to 
save 5 
But what was her astonishment, when, full 
Of bile and billingsgate, she heard him rave, 
As if to rival all the sons-of-Beechers, 
In his politico-religious speeches ! 


With admirable skill and energy 
the poet makes this Church, of such 
grotesque architecture, standing in 
the heart of all manner of lowest 
life, faced by “Mammon’s temple,” 
‘and backed by the most ungodly 
type of gain, the perfect ensign of 
the Christianity of the war. Juve- 
nal himself never hit a popular sin 
fairer in the face and eyes. 

The flight of the Peri, which per- 
forms a conspicuous part in tue 
whole satire, will remind the classic 
scholar of the winged Fortune in 
the most beautiful of all the odes of 
Horace, beginning, “ O Diva, gra- 
tum que regis Antium.” She mounts 
to the heavens, descends to the 
shades below, flies over the earth 
and through the sea, mourns in the 
places of great. men, and frowns in 
wrath over misconduct and folly. 
So in this satire, we find the Peri, 
at one time reconnoitering both the 


naves and knaves of the churches of ' 


New England, and then she flies 
away to weep over the ruin and 
sorrow which the murdering hand 
of Puritanism has visited upon the 
South. The reader will remember 
an incident of the war, in which a 
bride was killed at the marriage 
altar on a Sabbath day, by a Puri- 
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tan shell, aimed at the church, at 
the hour when it was known to be 
full of worshippers: 


*Twas in a Christian Church, and strange tosay, 
Beneath the same broad heaven that shields 
us here, 
Whose spire went upward, in the same mute 
way, 
To guide earth’s weary, way-worn traveler ; 
And men presumed to breathe, on bended knee, 
The same cherubic element—God’s air ; 
And that in praise that dared with ours to vie, 
Upborne to Him who hears the raven’s cry! 


And at the altar stood a fair-haired maid, 
All garmented in robes of stainless white ; 
Whose eyes were dark and lustrous, and con- 
veyed 
A strange wild thrill of rapture and delight 
To the strong heart that held her, thusarrayed, 
As his alone by heaven’s divinest right ; 
While upward sped a white-wing’d dove to bear 
The incense that she breathed to Heaven in 
prayer. 


The Peri saw and wept, as well she might; 
For her eye pierced the gloom as does the 
spark 
Struck from a diamond by a shaft of light; 
And darted wildly out into the dark, 
Asif it thought to catch some horrid sight, 
Like files of sheeted dead men, : stiff and 
stark ; 
Or ward the stroke of some impending doom, 
About to flash from out the spectral gloom. 


For now the fierce “Swamp-Angel” down the 


bay, 

So called in fiendish merriment or joke, 
Winds up the tragic honors of the day, 

By giving ‘‘Old Secesh” another ‘ poke”— 
Sending a northern “ minister” to pay 

A “Sabbath greeting” to a southern flock: 
The joke’s a good one—equal to Abe’s best, 
And so the swamp-fiend flings his iron jest! 


Piercing the air like some demoniac cry, 
Wrung from a soul by fiery serpents kissed, 
The maddened missile leaped into the sky, 
And on its hellish errand shrieked and hissed ; 
The sentries call, ‘‘ Another ‘devil’s eye,’ 
From the “Swamp-Angel,” gleaming through 
the mist! 
But friendly admonition is in vain, 
The death-wing rustles on the air again! 


And, lo! the victim is the fair-haired bride, 
Struck at the altar ere her vows were made: 

A deed at which the “ paindest fiend” might 
hide 

In hell’s dun smoke his scarred and blackened 
head, 

And summon troops of blasphemies beside, 

To damn him to the deepest depths of shade | 
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And yet a fierce fanaticism cries, 
‘‘ Another batch of just such victories!” 


From witnessing this specimen of 
New England Sabbath preaching 
in South Carolina, the Peri flies 
back to New Haven, where she wit- 
nesses another Sunday scene: 


The North Church is ablaze. A “loyal” text, 
With “‘loyal” exegesis penned throughout, 

Has reached its “forty-ninthly,” or betwixt 
That and its hundredth head, and still holds 

out 

As bravely as the spider’s web, that’s next 
To airy nothing spun, and wove about 

In glittering meshes for some fly to go: 

The thread seems endless till it parts in two! 


This Church’s history is quite unique: 
We conned some pages of it years ago, - 
When “Bleeding Kansas” first began to “shriek” 
Fornorthern aid to put the ‘ruffians’ through ; 
And every Church got up its little speck 
Of “border war” to preach about, or do 
As this Church did—send rifles out to “lamm 
’em” 
In boxes marked, “From Old Fort Kill ’em, 
damn ’em |” 


On this last verse the author has 
the following note: 


“Tn the celebrated ** Sharp’s Rifle” meeting, 
in the North Church, Henry Ward Beecher 
played the role of auctioneer in the biddings for 
rifles and men to go to Kansas. Whena per- 
son of the name of Killam responded to one 
of his urgent appeals for men, Beecher re- 
marked that the name was decidedly sugges- 
tive of the “good work” they had in hand; 
while a Republican, more enthusiastic than 
discreet, in the galleries, cried out: “ Yes, kill 
’em, damn ’em!” Ever since then the Church 
has gone by the name of the “Old Fort.” 


In another place, we have the fol- 
lowing description of the Abolition 
clan: 


And such @ tribe! The triple-headed dogs 
Of Pluto, guarding fast the gates of hell; 
The mad Centauri, in Thessalian bogs, 
Foully engendering, by some double spell, 
With man and beast; the herd of swine or hogs 
That down a certain steep place ran pell-mell 
Into the sea—the devil in them all— 
Are but the types and symbols they recall. 


The following “life size” painting 
* of Boston will be relished, and not 
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the legs from the fact that the artist 
is a New Haven man, and one of the 
most learned graduates of “Old 
Yale:” 


The Quaker-burners and witch-hangers of 
Old Plymouth Rock, were on another dance 

Around their hell broth cauldron ; to approve 
Old Praise-God-bare-bones’ love of hell and 

chance : 

Two pivots in his faith whereon to move 
That universal “hub” of arrogance, 

Called Boston—the cleverest place alive. 

For atheistic piety to thrive. 


A city that is dubbed, par excellence, 
The ‘Athens of America” by those 

Who think old Gunny-bags has got the sense 
To pay for praise, rubbed in by verse and 


prose ; 
But just as like to Athens as a fence 
Is to a hedgehog in a classic grove ; 
To use a simile of contrariety, 
In speaking of a place of so much piety, 


The following passage is as litile 
complimentary to Abolition warriors 
as it is to the peace of Satan: 


And so Death held high carnival the while, 
In blood that flowed from Abolition bile; 
But not from Abolition veins. Oh, no; 
Such diabolic blood as this to spill 
Had been, upon the part of Death, a blow 
Aimed at the very sovereignty of hell; 
And Lucifer had stood aghast, with brow 
In triple horror knit, at thought of ill 
So threatening to his sovereignty and state, 
As having in hell a set so reprobate! 


The volume abounds with flashes 
of purest poetic fire, such as we see 
in this verse, describing the Peri’s 
flight to heaven after she had made 
a record of the dreadful scenes she 
kad witnessed cn earth: 

I see her still on rapid pinions glide 

Into the crystal depths of upper air, 
As if the starry mansions opened wide 

Their glittering portals to receive her there; 
Or she were upward borne on rushing tide, 

Or some magnetic wave that swept afar 
Its jeweled crest as if to lave the bars 
Of golden light that trickled from the stars! 


Although the poem is founded on 
events in New Haven, it is really a 
general satire on the war. The ex- 
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istence in New England, at this 
time, of sucha poet as Judge Wright, 
will do much to soften the contempt 
with which that region is regarded 
by most patriots in our country. 
That the only great satire of the 
Abolition war is the birth of New 
England genius ought, indeed, to 
go far towards redeeming the land 
of Sam Adams, and Hancock, 
and Webstcr and Choate, from 
the disgrace of universal fanati- 


cism. New England at the present: 


moment holds thousands of the pur- 
est patriots, and of the very best 
haters of the Abolition war, and all 
that belonged to it, which can be 
found by searching the whole land 
over. Our country has never had a 
braver or a more honest patriot 
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than Ex-Governor Thomas H. Sey- 
mour, of Connecticut. During all 
the terrible shock of the ungodly 
war, he stood out against it, as 
straight and immovable as Bunker 
Hill Monument amid the winds and 
fogs of Charlestown. There is 
another son of Connecticut, the 
Hon. W. W. Eaton, the ablest poli- 
tical orator of New England, who 
never for one moment ceased to de- 
nounce the war as one of the great- 
est crimes in history. And now 
Connecticut’s “Roll of Honor” is 
male complete by this satire which 
will send the “loyal thieves and 
murderers” down the stream of 
time, to be hissed and laughed at 
by the generations of their own off- 
spring ! 





g 


ST. GERTRUDE, 


‘Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the faults I see ; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


Lire sweet St. Agnes, who suffer- 
ed martyrdom during the reign of 
Diocletian? Or St. Cecilia? Or St. 
Catharine? By no means. There 
were no lambs, or harps, or beauty, 
or the fresh, pure fragrance and 
prime of youth; there were no mira- 
cles, or rigid and sacred penances; 
there was no humble penitent in 
the Perpetual Adoration before the 
Cross—her cold knees saluting the 
treezing hard stones—no slender 





necks, chafed by the unkind rope— 
no meek, clasped hands—no broken, 
devout, humble figures prostrated 
in the performance of the Repara- 
tion at the foot of the Post, through 
the long, dreary hours of the night, 
like the austere and holy Bernadines 
of the Obedience of Martin Verga— 
no abstinence from meat the year 
round—no coarse, rough sheets— 
no cruel haircloth chemises—no 
rule of silence, poverty, denial, chas- 
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tity. No; there was only a faded, 
plain old woman, with ,yellow skin, 
and a huge snowy turban, to distin- 
guish her from the hundreds of old 
women one meets, and around 
whom hangs the palpable and de- 
pressing, and exhausting influence 
of eighty-eight years of this life. 
She was sitting, one soft October 
twilight, with her hands—which 
were very small and white—clasped 
upon her lap. Her eyes were very 
dim and unhandsome, and rested 
thoughtfully and meekly upon the 
broad, shining disk of the moon as 
it shone in at the window, and illu- 
minated the neat, silent, chamber 
brightly. Her fect, shapely and 
little, like a girl’s, displayed them- 
selves gracefully beyond the hem of 
her sombre, black gown. She was 
all black and white—only black and 
white from head to foot, and look- 
ed like a statue of patient old age 
in the mellow moonlight ; or, per- 
haps, more properly, like a corpse, 
she was so silent and motionless ; 
moreover, she was ghastly in that 
pale illumination. 

By-and-by she began, in a low, 
sweet-toned voice, to say: 

*« Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the faults I see; 


That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


A stifled sob followed hard upon 
these words; then a rustle in the 
darkest corner of the room, and a 
mournful, piteous wail: 

“Oh! Aunt Gertrude !” 

“ Gatty.” 

“TI cannot bear it! My heart 
must break—break, break !” 

“Come here and sit by me, 
Gatty.” 
She came hurriedly, with her 
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hands crushed helplessly together, 
and her poor, sweet eyes raining 
down their hot, frantic tears. There 
was not a tinge of color in her face, 
80 young, so pretty, so miserable— 
not a vestige of red in the com- 
pressed and twitching lips. Long, 
waving masses of soft, golden hair 
hung wildly about her shoulders, 
and framed around her poor, pallid, 
wretched face, making her look like 
some fair, young sorrowful ghost, 
that could not find comfort or rest 
in death. 

“Oh! good Lord!” she sobbed, 
sinking down upon her knees be- 
side the old woman, and laying her 
head drearily upon the little clasp- 
ed hands of the other: “Oh, good 
Lord! give me some comfort—some 
comfort !” 

“Wait, Gatty.” 

“Yes, for death.” 

“Just as is best; death or life, 
God knows.” 

“God knows, Aunt Gertrude ?” 

“Yes, God knows, child.” 

Gatty shifted her position ner- 
vously, and, lifting her sorrowful 
countenance, looked at the moon. 

“Sometimes”—she began softly 
and despairingly—“I find myself 
wondering if God does know.” 

“Gatty !” 

“Yes, yes; I know that you think 
I am a wicked creature and a lost, 
to talk like that. But the thought; 
I cannot stifle the thought! So 
young, so noble, so blameless! 
Cut, mangled—alone with those 
poor, stark, dead men, in the dark- 
ness, the night, the horror, the 
storm! Lord, Lord! drive it from 
me, or teach me to believe Thou 
knowest best!” she ejaculated, des- 
perately, starting up, and pacing 
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wildly to and fro, wringing her 
hands helplessly, and weeping vio- 
lently. 

A woman’s way. A young, pas- 
sionate, impulsive woman, loving 
and loved. Behold her, reeling and 
maddened by the first great crush- 
ing heart-blow of her life! Her 
spirit, without stay or anchor, drift- 
ing, dashing, struggling with the 
fierce and merciless waves! All 
sorrow, all calamity; the myriads of 
bleeding, and breaking, and suffer- 
ing hearts of men and women 
around about her, and all over the 
world—lost, dwarfed, obliterated, in 
the profound and appalling sorrow 
that absorbed her heart. Her lover 
was dead—shot through the heart 
as he led his gallant and unflinch- 
ing handiul of heroes to their doom 
in the strongly-manned breastworks 
of the powerful enemy. Each man 
of the little band a hero and a mar- 
tyr; barefooted, hungry, bleeding 
and sore-spent, with strained, de- 
fiant eyes and clutching hands, 
marching rapidly and resolutely 
to the wild and enthusiastic beat- 
ings of their true hearts, straight to 
their doom! Down, down, merci- 
lessly, noisily, without breathing 
space, one after the other, like the 
young, ripe grain before the ruth- 
less sickle, the glorious, hungry, 
ragged, battle-worn little band fell 
at the bloody feet of death in bat- 
tle. The inexorable monster! In 
ten minutes the light had gone out 
forever in these noble mansions not 
made with hands; and at the very 
head, the incarnation of youthful 
prime and enthusiasm, with flaming 
eye and flashing sword, onward and 
upward, without fear, into the 
mouth of death, sped and fell the 
heroic young leader, Captain Cecil 
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Mathist. This is how it came to the 
two Gertrudes—aunt and niece, 
grandmother and fiance of the hero. 
Upright and lithe, like a swaying 
young sapling, with an airy grace- 
fulness that was beautiful to behold, 
Gatty Mathist stood in the waning 
light of the sun, looking out towards 
that flaming West where the day 
was declining. With her pretty 
hand shading her eyes, and her lips 
apart, she listened, with bated 
breath and fluttering heart, to the 
distant, almost imperceptible, boom- 
ing of cannon. The battle was there. 
Men and their inexorable slaves, 
the damnable metal instruments of 
civilized (?) warfare, were creating 
incalculable havoc and despair. The 
flowers of the field were receiving a 
baptism of blood, whilst the smoke 
of a monstrous sacrifice uprose in 
horrible density and obscured the 
sun. 

It was the saturnalia of death. 
Hundreds were raging and strug- 
gling on the threshold of the back- 
door of life. Hand to hand, shoul- 
der to shoulder, the heroic few were 
battling with the powerful many, 
yielding, as they gave up the ghost, 
one by one, inch after inch of that 
sacred soil they had come out re- 
solved to defend to the last. Every 
foot of that bloody field had its de- 
fender dead at his post—the tragic 
picture of unavailing patriotism. 

Behind this blooming young girl, 
her antipodes outwardly, inwardly, 
mentally, stood the white-turbaned, 
wrinkled St. Gertrude. They were 
alike in this: that they both listened 
to that ominous booming with trou- 
bled hearts and prayerful souls— 
one supplicating God for all the 
noble men of the army there, and 
for her brave beloved son’s son— 
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the last stay and pride of her poor 
old age—that gallant young Cecil— 
the other pleading, without pause, 
for protection and mercy upon her 
lover in this hour of peril. Not for 
a moment, while they stood there 
with the distant roar of the guns in 
their ears, and the blaze of the 
lurid sunshine on their winter and 
summer heads, did these two wo- 
men cease to pray to God for the 
men and the man who were defend- 
ing their homes on that day. 

The night, fragrant and balmy, 
came down upon them while they 
listened and prayed so. It was first 
star-light, and then the moon came 
slowly and brightly over the hills‘to 
find them standing just where the 
sun had left them watching and 
waiting. 

Sound had died out with the day, 
and now a silence like death per- 
vaded and brooded over the night. 
As for Gatty, she heard one sound— 
rapid, muffled, monotonous, painful 
—the pulsations of her own heart. 
St. Gertrude knew that the mur- 
mur—inaudible, saving to her own 
ears—that from time to time es- 
caped her own lips, was a petition 
to God, before whose throne her 
soul was prostrated. She did not 
know that the day was gone, and 
that the night had come on; she 
was so profoundly occupied with 
her holy business. One sensation 
she felt from time to time—a strange 
consciousness that distress, with 
fluttering wings, poised over their 
two heads—her own and Gatty’s. 
This was the animal instinct within 
her; nevertheless, she said once, 
after an hour’s silence: “Let us 
hope.” Gatty, filled with’ terrors 
she could not subdue, and anguish 
which the buoyant, hopeful, in- 
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evitably sanguine temperament of 
healthful youth opposed itself—be- 
lieved in one moment that death 
had claimed her beloved, and that 
God had spared him. Catching, 
with the caprice of a child and the 
avidity of a starving man, at this 
crumb of comfort, she repeated, 
hurriedly: “ Let-us hope.” 

The moon had just reached the 
zenith when the news came. 

In hot haste a messenger brought 
the good and bad news in one 
breath. As if by a miracle, the bat- 
tle had gone with them; over the 
bodies of hundreds, butchered and 
lost, they marched, through blood 
and death, to victory. “Many were 
dead, numbers taken prisoners— 
many wounded and dying, and——” 
and here he made an ominous 
pause, and looked suddenly, with a 
sort of terror, at the ghastly face of 
the girl That was all, and enough; 
before he could speak again, she 
lay prone at his feet, senseless and 
moveless, the very picture of death. 
The truth had reached her heart 
through his compassionate eyes. 
Life in one moment had assumed 
the aspect of despair. The glory of 
the night, the fragrance, the flowers, 
the eternal heavens, spread out so 
wonderfully, so radiantly above 
them, became suddenly black and 
hideous to this young girl. Her 
heart appeared to her to be sinking 
down, down, down, through illimit- 
able space, into hopeless and endur- 
ing anguish and darkness. Beauti- 
ful, young, selfish, with her sweet, 
fresh life battered thus by merciless 
sorrow, she returned to conscious- 
ness to find the benign, grief- 
stricken face of St. Gertrude bowed 
anxiously above her, At that sight 
the frantic tears gushed forth. 
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“Oh! Aunt Gertrude, what shall 
I do now ?” 

“We must strive to bear God’s 
will, and live patiently under all 
th’s, my child.” 

“Patiently? Live? No, no; if 
God is good, He will take me out of 
the world—out of this dreadful, 
monstrous misery.” 

“He will do what is best, only 
give your heart into His keeping, 
my poor Gatty.” 

“ My heart,” she said, with a ter- 
rible voice of calm, “is dead and 
gone. God help me.” 

After this, the days came and 
went in desolation and sorrow to 
these two women. 

God had often visited the eldest 
so. One after the other, the near 
and Cear ties of life had yielded to 
the pressure of time and death, 
and, saving those two young people, 
she had nothing left in the world to 
love. And now Cecil was gone too! 
Her handsomé, brave Jad! She 
knelt down, and asked God to com- 
fort her. LEighty-eight, and this 
latest and last male dar.ing lost to 
her! Yes, the last, for Gatty would 
never now bring a boy into the 
world for her to love and dandle, 
And Gatty? The thought of her 
filled the old woman’s heart with 
new distress. Poor child! How 
hard she had grown in her calamity. 
To mourn for Cecil, and to cry out 
desperately against God’s dispensa- 
tion—that was all the business of 
her life now, day and night. Up 
and down, with clasped hands and 
streaming eyes, this desolate young 
thing paced hour after hour, pray- 
ing aloud for death. 

“Have you, then, any hope, Gat- 
ty?” 
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“ Hope! and he dead?” she groan- 
ed fiercely. 

“ My child, be patient; supplicate 
God—comfort comes not of our- 
selves, poor, m-an human creatures 
that we are! He is the only source. 
I want you to come out of yourself, 
Gatty—to think of others. Do not 
shut yourself up in your sorrow, 
forgetful of all the world. My dear, 
do you never remember those poor 
women who are mourning their 
dead, that lay with yours and mine 
thal day? Poor soul; !” 

“Poor souls!” repeated Gatty, 
looking up into the sad countenance 
above her—“ Poor souls!” 

But her thoughts were far away, 
hovering like ghosts over her slain 
hero, lying stark and rigid, maybe, 
even yet, under the broad yellow 
moon. She pictured him constant- 
ly in the silence and the night— 
torn, bloody, unburied; the wind 
and the rain and the sun, alike, fall- 
ing upon the upturned ghastly face, 
out of which the precious light and 
life were fled forevermore. This 
horrible phantcm picture haunted 
her night and day. 

The soft October weather was 
gone now. The chill and cheerless 
winds of Ncvember dashed and 
swept about the little cottage, and 
despoiled it of its flowers and its 
leaves. They were all gone be- 
fore that dreary time of the year, 
that solemn interlude that stands 
dolefully between the sweets of 
summer and the hard rigor of win- 
ter. It is, so to speak, the gloomy 
twilight of the seasons. A certain 
peculiar grayness possessed the 
earth and sky, and sometimes, when 
the sun broke forth brilliantly, this 
grayness became a golden radiance 
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that was beautiful to behold. But 
this was not often, and when it 
came, Gatty’s eyes closed resolutely 
to the glory. 

“The bright, warm sun kills me,” 
she said, gloomily. The dreary, 
windy weather was satisfy:ng to her 
mournful, broken spirit. To see 
her, black-robed and _ sorrowful, 
roaming silently among this deso- 
lation of nature, was a sad sight. 
Drooping her poor, young head, and 
shedding the dreary tears of hope- 
less grief, as she went in and out 
the pretty walks of the garden— 
that was a picture St. Gertrude be- 
held and mourned over, morning 
after morning, as she looked from 
her -window upon the lawn. A 
strange calm had suddenly fallen 
upon her darling’s spirit—the deep, 
unbroken calm that proclaims the 
slow and sure annihilation of life 
by the subtle power of grief. 

Gatty’s heart was breaking before 
her eyes. 

Poor St. Gertrude! with this one 
only little ewe lamb that was pining 
to death, and she could not save 
her! 

“That battle!” she said, softly 
and pathetically—“In it my two 
darlings have found death. I would 
God might see best to spare her to 
me only a little while longer, and 
then my heart will have no further 
need of her. The days grow shorter, 
and the grave comes closer to me, 
but my sweet Gatty will outstrip 
m¥ lumber‘ng old age; she will, get 
there first. Ah, me!—my children, 
my country, my Cecil, all gone; and 
now, Gatty! The pretty thing! 
Years ago my Master gave me, in 
prosperity and love, my good, true 
husband. That was in the days of 
my youth—warm, eager, impas- 
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sioned. How happy we were then, 
to be sure! The days flew away 
from us full of joy; we, in the midst, 
blest with love and plenty. How 
good God is! I know it could not 
stay so always, for'we make an idol 
of our happiness—we hug it hotly to 
our hearts, and peep at God over 
the top, and then, when He should 
be nearest, He looks farthest off 
from us. He gives us our joy, and 
we forget to thank Him. We bless 
the gift, and put the Giver outside 
of remembrance. I loved dearly, 
and had for my very own that good 
man who loved me. Few women 
have so true and loyal a heart to 
lie upon, and build life and trust 
on. I began to worship his good- 
ness and his beauty. I lifted him 
up, and placed him between God 
and me, and never saw my sin till 
God called him home. It is thirty 
years now since he left me with a 
prayer to God for my sake, and a 
kiss on his lips, as they greeted 
mine lovingly for the last time. 
* You have been a true, good wife to 
me, Gertrude; may our Lord pro- 
tect and keep you always.’ And 
so he started before me by many 
years to our last home. I saw him 
fade from out my life. Good soul! 
how great a void he has made in the 
days that have followed! My heart 
drooped, but God comforted me. 
IT had my children, his children, to 
love and bless me. How many poor 
women have nothing to cling to, 
and draw joy from. My sweet, young 
darlings! They gathered round my 
heart, and gave it happiness. How 
fast and well they grew—two pre'ty 
girls, and my brave Cecil! I watch- 
ed them slip out of the sweet time 
of childhood, and become, women 
and a man. It took so short a time, 
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after all, to do this; and all the 
while I was growing old along with 
them, and did not know death 
would ever forget me in the march, 
and catch at their fragrant, happy 
and young lives. God knows best. 
He reads the future, and puts forth 
His mighty, compassionate hand, to 
deliver us from sorrows to come. 
He is all mercy—all mercy. We 
read the past, and live in that. Its 
sorrows, that are dead things, we 
treasure over. We do not care for 
the present, nor see into the future. 
Whilst I dwelt upon the happiness 
that had come, through God’s good- 
ness, to me in my youth, and was 
quenched before my youth had 
gone, I lost sight of the dangers of 
the present and the dangers of the 
future. My ‘baby,’ fair, charming, 
loveable, pretty Janet—leaping, 
springing, dancing, like a frolick- 
some deer, over the hills and brooks 
and green grass, fell, as her dainty 
feet endeavored to reach a high 
cliff, on which grew a bunch of wild 
anemone. Fell? Crushed, bruised, 
beaten by the cruel rocks and stones, 
they brought her home, and laid 
her before me. Pretty one! I saw 
the fair, long hair, stained with her 
precious blood, and the white, 
round cheeks, marked, and black- 
ened, and scarred—I beheld her de- 
licate, smooth hand, hanging «a 
broken and dead th ng by her sweet 
side, and I knew it would never 
again thrill under my loving touch. 
I saw the cold, hard knife dissever 
that dear member, and I wept hot, 
salt tears, that it was not my wrink- 
led hand instead, crying on God 
for strength to bear. I saw her 
suffer for long, long dreary weeks, 
but then God gave her back to us 
sound of mind and hopeful of heart. 
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To think she might have died! 
God spared her many years to com- 
fort and joy me—a pure, true-heart- 
ed, humble Christian woman, and 
cripple. Her misfortune had saved 
her soul. It opened the narrow 
door to her darkened eyes, and re- 
vealed her Lord to her. 

“Then Gertrude went away. I 
saw her depart joyfully on the arm 
of the man she loved, and had 
chosen. The world was a mass of 
bright sunshine to Gertrude then; 
but trouble came after a while. 
Fire and sickness, and loss by land 
and sea, brought poverty to her 
home. Her babies died one afer 
the other; then Arthur fell ill, and 
died too. She came back—once my 
winsome, light-hearted child !—to 
her old mother and her old home, 
but the joy of life had departed 
from her. 

‘I have come back to die,’ she 
said; “and so it was. God called 
her away from me. [I laid her be- 
side her father, and Janet and Cecil, 
and I used to go there to weep for 
them, and to thank God that we 
had each other still. Things can’t 
last the same always. God sees that 
it would be evil for us—we would 
love the world and things of the 
world too well. Our little circle was 
broken up when Cecil married. 
You see men must love their wives. 
The Father ordains it so. I left my 
parents for his father’s sake. Cecil, 
he left me and Janet for his pret- 
ty Ellie—for she was pretty, the 
gay young thing! She was not the 
wife for Cecil; but God knows if he 
ever thought so. She stood be- 
tween me and my darling. I don’t 
know why the poor child could not 
like me. I tried to win her heart, 
but she would not have itso. She 
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said I was not just—that I wanted 
Cecil’s love—that I was only the 
mother, and she the wife. Only the 
mother! Yes, she was the wife, but 
she did not comfort my dear boy. 
Thatis our part—to love and to com- 
fort them. Poor, weak little thing! 
when her baby was born, how sad, 
how feeble—how pale she was! She 
let me come to ‘her then. I began 
to strive to win her heart as she 
lay there hanging between life and 
death. At first she would not, but 
by-and-by she came to me, poor 
young soul! She wept on my arm, 
and asked me to pardon her hard 
neart. She had striven to win my 
boy’s heart from me, but she gave 
it back then atong with her’s. It 
was tardy justice, but it came at 
last. Be sure I loved, and forgave 
her everything then. And she, to 
show her love, gave me her baby; 
for you see Ellie was dying then. 
Putting the pretty wee thing in my 
arms, she said: 

* You will love and care for him, 
for Cecil’s sake, mother.’ 

“Tt was the first and last time she 
called me so. She died that night. 
How tenderly I have loved, and 
cared for my beautiful boy! Ah! 
poor Gatty!—was it any wonder 
her heart should have learned to 
dote so on that noble, gracious na- 
ture? How short the time seems 
since I took him, a blue-eyed, help- 
less thing, in these poor old arms. 
And now he is dead—gone forever 
from my sight—dead, dead, dead! 
Oh! Lord, give Thy servant strength 
to bear this loss! Teach me Thou 
art always merciful. Teach me to 
bend without repining to Thy will— 
give me comfort in this dark and 
troublous day—give me comfort— 
peace!” 
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She sat with clasped hands, be- 
seeching God thus in the twilight. 
The fire light lit up her sombre, 
bowed figure, as she sat there think- 
ing aloud in silence and the even- 
ing. Outside a light, feathery snow 
was falling quietly. It was the 31st 
of November, and winter was al- 
ready here. Gatty was up stairs 
mourning for that true lover, who 
should never again behold her 
sweet, young face—never again this 
side of eternity; and there, in the 
darkness and stillness, she stood 
gazing mournfully out into the 
storm, with a pang of envy, as she 
beheld the icy, shining shroud that 
fell so softly, so silently, upon all 
the flowers of the garden. “Mine 
will come soon,” she said, drearily; 
“T shall never see the flowers 

n.” 

Just then, below her, St. Gertrude 
was saying to herself, as she watch- 
ed the glowing coals on the hearth, 
and listened to the sighing of the 
wind around the cottage: “Then it 
was that the war broke out. This 
sad, sad war. Ah! how like a greedy 
monster it has stood, and devoured 
my heart’s treasures! I can see my 
brave son going forth to. take his 
place in the ranks of those who 
started out to defend the land. And 
Cecil? ‘Well, yes, of course the boy 
must go too. There could be no 
question as to that. Both! My 
heart stood still in my bosom, and I 
turned coward then. Both my dar- 
lings? Ah! but we are weak things, 
we women! How I longed to keep 
them in safety by me! My heart 
tugged sorely with my conscience 
then, but it did not conquer. I 
gave them a kiss, and, imploring 
God’s blessing on them, bade them 
go. You see, the Lord gives men 
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duty. There it stands, clear and 
rigid and uumistakable, before them. 
They must not shrink it. A woman 
between that and them is the hard 
trial a man is called to endure. We 
must help, not hinder them. To 
stand in their way, and urge them 
from the right, that is the evil work 
of woman’s power on man. The 
Lord saved me from that. He gave 
me to know it was their part to go, 
and mine to encourage. Well, then, 
I gave them up; standing in the 
broad sunshine, I beheld them ride 
away side by side, my dear ones, 
out towards the battle, where suffer- 
ings and hardships and death stand 
ready to grasp men. My lips smil- 
ed, but my heart was sick within 
me. Up on the brow of the hill I 
saw that child, Cecil, turn, and 
wave his dear hand to us, and on 
the wind, clear and hopeful, came 
my son’s ringing voice: 

“** Pray for our country, mother!’ 

“Lord, have I not prayed, do I not 
always pray, from the depths of my 
heart, for that bleeding country? 
She. has taken my children, yet I 
bleed for her. Sore-pressed and 
wounded, she struggles bravely yet; 
dearer and nearer to me, now that 
those precious hearts have bled and 
perished for her sake! Feeble and 
old, and a woman, what could I do 
for her but strive, with my little 
strength, to comfort and to care for 
those who were fighting for her? In 
the hospitals, by the wounded, and 
the dying, Gatty and I found our 
work to do, and did it. That was a 
hard time. Ah! my poor heart! 


They brought him there, my son! 
my son! Broken and bleeding, and 
dying, they brought him there. These 
eyes beheld him, these hands min- 
istered to him, these lips comforted 
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him, as he ‘ay breathing out his life 
before me. God was good to award 
me that privilege. I can hear his 
sad voice bidding me come home, and 
care for the old place. ‘For Gatty’s 
and Cecil’s sake, he said. And 
home I came, bringing my darling 
with me. Beside his father and sis- 
ter, we laid him in his grave. And 
there we stood, we three lone wo- 
men, Janet and Gatty, and I, mourn- 
ing our beloved dead, while Cecil, 
our last protector, was fighting far 
away. It was our sorest hour of 
trial—that dark and doleful day! 
The sun went down, crimson and 
angry, behind the hills, leaving the 
earth dark and dismal. Alone with 
our dead, in that solemn place and 
hour, we three knelt beside the new- 
made grave of my boy, and prayed 
for consolation and strength. And 
then we prayed for that dear land he 
had died to defend. 

“* Pray for our country, mother!’ 

“The words were ringing in my 
ears, and drove me to God, when, 
out upon the evening sky, flamed 
the br.ght red glare of conflagration. 
Ah! yes, the heart of man is des- 
perately wicked, indeed. God pity 
them! Where could our enemies 
find the useless cruelty that drove 
them to burn our sweet home, whilst 
we mourned and wept by the grave 
of my boy? We three, helpless wo- 
men, stricken in heart, and Janet a 
cripple! They said we were rebels. 
Well, God knows best. There were 
the black and scorching ruins of 
‘Glade House’ to greet our fright- 
ened eyes when we crept near, 
through the woods, to see what they 
haddone. All gone—the dear home 
of my youth! In each other’s arms 
we wept in the lonely darkness of 
the woods, and called upon Christ 
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for help. Homeless, and friendless, 
we felt that He alone could guard 
and lead us through that dark hour 
and trial. God stayed their hands, 
and they spared this little nook. 
Down in these quiet woods it was 
forgotten. And here we came, when 
the morning broke and revealed a 
scene of desolation and silence like 
death. Those cruel men had fled 
with the night, but their work was 
left behind them, never to be obli- 
terated. The sorrow, the fright, the 
cold damps of the desolate woods, 
that night, struck home to the heart 
of my child and killed her. Like 
asweet plant, she drooped and pined 
away, as we watched her, Gatty and 
I, and by-and-by she went home. 
And now Cecil is gone! Thus, one 
by one, they have left me, Lord, to 
be with Thee! Through death and 
poverty, and distress, through bro- 
ken hopes and bleeding hearts, my 
life hath ‘ound its way to this sad 
hour. But Thou hast comforted 
me always. Thou hast lifted up 
Thy suffering and passion, and pain 
before my eyes, to teach me to trust 
in Thee, and fly to Thee in my dire 
extremities. Thou wilt never for- 
sake me. Thou wilt c_nquer this 
mi‘erable world within me, ard 
make me, at the last, lean only on 
Thee. Give me strength and pa- 
tience yet to bear and hope.” 

A light step echoed through the 
room as she ceased; and there, in 
the gloom, stood Gatty, the fitful 
firelight playing upon her pallid 
face, and the mournful sound of the 
wind mingling with the pathetic 
tones of her voice. 

“ Aunt Gertrude.” 

“My child.” 

“ Aunt Gertrude, I want to speak 
with vou to-night. Let me kneel 
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down here before you, and ask you 
to pray God to forgive that hard 
heart I had within me when my sor- 
row came. Can He pardon my sin- 
fulness? I cried out against Him, 
and His dispensation. I could sec 
nothing but cruelty in it. He had 
seemed to hate and forsake me. I 
closed my heart to your voice, and 
denied my Lord. Oh! Aunt Ger- 
trude, will He pity and pardon me 
now, do you think ?” 

She answered never a word, but 
clasping that sweet young thing to 
her aged bosom, she plead her cause 
before the august and mighty Judge. 
And they were sitting so twined in 
each other’s arms, praying both of 
them earnestly, while the fire burned 
brightly within, and the storm raged 
furiously without, making the earth 
ghastly with its icy shroud, and the 
air heavy with the thick-flying, noise- 
less messengers of the clouds, the 
dreary, airy, beautiiul, chilling snow. 
Suddenly they started and looked 
into each other’s eyes. 

“Gatty!” 

“ Aunt Gertrude.” 

“What was that ?” 

“What ?” 

She sprang hastily to her feet, and 
stood with parted lips and startled 
face, listening. 

St. Gertrue arose and lifted her 
eyes aloft serenely. 

* Are they coming again? Thou, 
Lord, protect us!” 

She took two steps forward, and 
then paused. 

“Open the door, Gatty.” 

Her trembling fingers touched the 
latch, and the angry wind struck 
the door open against her feeble 
body. A freezing, blinding, gust of 
the storm, rushed madly into the 
room, whirling and dashing its fine, 
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white, icy powder like a cloud every- 
where. The smouldering fire leap- 
ed into a ruddy flame, and illumin- 
ated the whiteness without. In the 
doorway, tall and dark, a man stood, 
obscuring the scene beyond him. 

His hand rested on thelatch. His 
clothes were white ali over with 
snow. He was looking directly be- 
fore him, with his head averted, and 
one foot advanced. He said softly : 

“Then you do not know me?” 

It was Cecil. 

Arisen from the grave? 

In the flesh? 

Or was it his ghost? 

Gatty fell at his feet and laid her 
cueek against them. 

She had fainted. 

St. Gertrude saw that he was no 
spirit, but her darling, worn and 
ghastly, and old. She looked with 
a sort of joy into his face. Her eyes 
entreated, implored him. 

He said, closing the door, and 
lifting his love passionately in his 
arms : 

“So then you did not know they 
had taken me prisoner? You 
thought I was dead! Well, then, I 
have escaped, and come all this way 
to make you happy, and to frighten 
you to death.” 

And he kissed them both devour- 
ingly, and wept. 

He was almost frozen—ragged— 
hungry. 

His eyes had the light of a wild 
beast in them. His cheeks were 
ho.low, his hands like a skeleton’s. 

Moreover, he looked like a corpse 
turned paupcr. 

He did not know it, but his feet 
were frost-bitten, and his wounds 
were bleeding afresh. 

He was so overwrought with the 
agonies and trials and privations he 
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had endured, that, as he reached his 
home that night in the darkness and 
the storm, he placed one foot across 
the threshold, and the other trem- 
bled on the verge of the grave. He 
was leaving the bitter world and en- 
tering upon the warm, bewilder ng, 
pleasant precincts of the tomb! 

He had just crept into lie like a 
wretched beggar, and was about to 
leave it like a crowned king. 

So much does joy transform two 
consecutive minutes of our mortal 
time. 

He knelt beside his darling and 
laid his frigid cheek against her 
brow. 

“Let me sleep,” he said wearily, 
and softly, and while he spoke he 
fell into a profound slumber. 

He was making the first advance 
into that mysterious realm and state 
we call death. 

He was beginning to die when 
Gatty returned to consciousness. 

They beheld this, and began to 
struggle with death. These two 
weak women fought bravely and un- 
falteringly with the enemy that long 
night. They were protecting their 
hearts, you see. God gave them 
hope and strength. 

They never paused, day after day, 
night after night, in their ministra- 
tions. They absolutely baffled death. 
Strong in their love and secrecy, 
they dedicated themselves to this 
man, returned to them so wonder- 
fully out of the grave, as it were. 
Hidden away here, in the depths of 
the forest, within sound, from time 
to time, of the roar of the battles, 
this young hero fought against the 
King of Terrors, with his two weak, 
powerful allies, for six months. 
Through the dreary winter, into the 
soft, balmy spring-time, out of whose 
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rich treasury of renewed life and 
strength, and vigor, there came to 
him strength and vitality. He had 
found life at last. But his country, 
while he hung vibrating between 
this world and the next, had been 
lost. He wished just once that he 
had died for her. Then he lifted 
his eyes and beheld St. Gertrude in 
the glowing May sunshine, as it 
shone in at the window, and made 
his sweet chamber beautiful to be- 
hold; for there, too, was Gatty, 
fresher than the day itself, standing 
at his bedside, smiling, and ready 
to kiss him good day. 

“T have nothing left but you two, 
and you have nothing but me. Give 
me a promise, Gatty, this moment, 
or else I shall never arise from this 
bed a well man.” 

“T give it to you, dear,” she said, 
leaning sweetly over him. 

“ Have Mr. Marsden here to-night, 
and—” 

“Cecil, you are mad! Marry, in- 
deed! when you can’t feed yourself, 
and have not a penny in the world,” 
remonstrated St. Gertrude, smil- 
ingly. 

“But Gatty has promised, and I 
assure you I shall die else.” 

They began to see that they must 
compromise matters with this great 
fellow, who was like a young giant 
and a child at the same time. He 
was unreasonable, but for all that 
in dead earnest. 

So they were married in four days, 
and made a sad, sweet marriage tour 
to the grave-yard. The day was 
charming, and the birds sang in 
every tree. Cecil leaned heavily on 
Gatty’s arm. This was unusual, but 
unavoidable. These two children 
found it delicious; for Gatty was 
strong weakness, and Cecil weak 
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strength, and that idea, from its 
very originality, charmed and amus- 
ed them wonderfully. 

“T am going to introduce my wife 
to my father,” said he, with a sad, 
sweet smile on his lips. ‘The dear- 
est little wife on the earth, and the 
noblest father under it, that man 
ever had.” 

And there, beside the graves of 
their dear ones, these two, bride and 
bridegroom, sat and talked over 
the sad, disastrous past, and discuss- 
ed and planned for the future. Cecil 
said, by-and-by : 

“Do you know, darling, that the 
last time I stood out of doors under 
the heavens, I was a wretched, suf- 
fering fugitive from wrong and op- 
pression? It was a stormy night, 
but I had, in all my sufferings, as I 
plodded wearily through the snow 
and blackness, acountry, but no wife. 
Now, under this fragrant, bright sky, 
I sit in the sunlight, without a coun- 
try, but with my wife. God has 
blessed me more than all the rest, I 
do believe. I should have despaired 
had He not given you to me at this 
time. By-and-by, who knows, but 
in the wondrous and irrevocable 
march of time and events, we may 
find our country again? God grant 
it! But had I never found my wife 
in this little hiding-place, I should 
have lost country, hope, future, hap- 
piness, everything, at once. Now, I 
have the best thing to live for that a 
man can have—and with God’s help, 
I shall do my part faithfully by my 
wife.” 

“But,” she says, putting her hand 
on his shoulder, “I have been a 
wicked and rebellious woman. God 
has blessed me beyond my deserts. 
He is so good to us, Cecil! Do you 
know that I think we ought to re- 
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member every night to thank Him 
for our St. Gertrude ?” 

“This is a good day to begin 
good things, Gatty. Let us thank 
Him here, for all the blessings He 
has vouchsafed to us through her.” 

And they thanked God there; and 
while they were praying for her, she 
sat quietly at home, wondering what 
she had ever done that the Lord 
should bless her so that day. 

“Cecil and Gatty married!” ske 
said to herself, joyfully. 

And she began to sing— 
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*¢ Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the faults I see ; 
That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me.” 


And this was, and always had 
been, the burden of her song through 
life. 

One of these days will be a tomb- 
stone in the grave-yard beside the 
others; but it is not there yet, 
thank God. It will have very little 
work upon it beyond a Cross and 
Crown, beneath which one will be 
able to read—* St. Gertrude.” 
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‘** And whisper whence they stole those balmy spoils.” 


~“ iN. 
**You have taught me language, and my profit ont 
Is, I know how to curse. The red plague rid you 
For learning me your language.” 
—({SHAKSPEARE. 


Ar the head of false maxims may 
be placed “ Vox populi, vox Dei.” The 
demon-shout of the mob the voice 
of God! Many a martyr has gone 
to the stake, while this vox populi 
rent the air with curses ; yet, when 
the Levites pronounced curses on 
the idolator, the mocker of father 
and mother, the swindler, the de- 

_ceiver, the unjust, the murderer, the 
people were commanded to say amen. 
Vou populi is not always vox Dei, or 


the amens to God’s curses would ° 


have been the spontaneous, unani- 
mous response ; Moses would not 
have been obliged to teach the peo- 
ple where to put them in. 

There is a great deal said about 





the intelligence and good sense of 
the people. Now take a dozen men 
of your neighborhood, how many of 
them know the fundamental princi- 
ples of their party? And of those 
who do know them, how many can 
see the results of those principles ? 
Even among the higher classes, those 
who are ranked among the well-in- 
formed, how many think for them- 
selves, instead of adopting their 
opinions from prejudice? Perhaps 
they adopt them because they are 
leavened with fanaticism—there is 
nothing like the leaven of fanaticism 
to make opinions suit the popular 
palate. And how many, think you, 
have any opinions at all? 
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By the people, I mean no one 
class, patrician or plebeian ; I mean 
all who have the capacity to form 
rational opinions, that is, nearly all 
white men and women. 

We boast of this glorious age of 
progress ; but there is a lamentable 
degree of ignorance and darkness, 
notwithstanding its glaring light. 
When I read of the use of the thumb- 
screw to extort confession, in this 
last half of the nineteenth century, 
under this Government of the United 
States, I look out of the window, 
half expecting to see some banner 
of the old Crusaders floating in the 
breeze, instead of the Stars and 
Stripes ; then I glanced at the New 
York daily that I held in my hand, 
to assure myself that I was living 
in the nineteenth century. I did 
not know that such a relic of bar- 
barism was in this country; but prob- 
ably this was owing to my ignorance 
of some of the institutions of this 
land of freedom. An engine of tor- 
ture, by the way, is not a “ peculiar 
institution ;” for you may look down 
the corridor of the dark ages, and 
see the dim outlines of one in every 
recess and obscure corner, awaiting 
its victim, like an inexorable fate. 
I shudder at the thought of their 
being dragged forth and set up in 
the glare of the nineteenth century. 

This account of the use of the 
thumb-screw was given in a New 
York daily, without comment ; the 
press, the voice of the people, was 
mute. Never believe that vox popult 
that echoes not the groans of a poor, 
tortured fellow-being, is. vox Dei, 
that proclaims “ Peace on earth and 
good will to men.” Boast as we 
may, the groans extorted by the 
thumb-screw will drown the shriek 
of the steam-whistle. 
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I acknowledge that there is a dif- 
fusion of certain kinds of intelli- 
gence among the people ; nearly all 
of them read the newspapers; some 
of them the classics even, etc., etc. 

Now, newspapcrs are good in their 
place ; they enable a man to discuss 
the latest rail-road accident ; to jum- 
ble together a few names of Gene- 
rals, Colonels, and Majors; also a 
few political cant words and phrases, 
so that he can ring the changes on 
the ‘“ Causes of the late Rebellion,” 
“ Reconstruction,” ‘Loyal Men,” 
etc., etc. All this sounds well ; but 
get the great majority of them out 
of their cant, let them talk on these 
subjects in their every-day language, 
and their talk amounts to a handful 
of froth. No one question do they 
more illogically, ignorantly, and 
withal arrogantly, discuss, than this 
of the “ Causes of the late Rebellion.” 
And in no way do they more clearly 
show the chaotic state of their minds 
than in attempting to give their 
theories of Reconstruction. 

It is not a multiplicity of books 
and newspapers that is needed, 
though these have their uses ; it is 
not a critical knowledge of the clas- 
sics, though this ought not to be un- 
dervalued ; but we want to be taught 
to think more, and more logically, 
to think for ourselves, not merely 
adopting as our own the thoughts 
of some one else. Then should we 
have, instead of the votes of igno- 
rant mobs, led by a few individuals, 
those of thinking, rational beings. 
This would be a help to the Demo- 
cratic party ; Democrats have no- 
thing to lose by educating the peo- 
ple instead of merely informing 
them. Then a party could not, 
merely because it had a fanatical 
motto inscribed on its banner, march 
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cn to despotism cheered by vox po- 
puli. 

God has given us heads of our 
own, as He has hearts, and it is as 
absurd to let another do our think- 
ing for us, as it would be to let him 
do’ our loving for us. 

Were the people trained to think 
for themselves, the cause of religion 
would be promoted. The semi-infi- 
delity of our land, especially of the 
New England States, is caused by a 
want of logic. A logical mind can- 
not receive only those truths of reii- 
gion that seem beautiful and agree- 
able, rejecting the others ; but will 
accept the whole or none, as they all 
rest on the same proof. It is as 
cowardly as absurd not to dare re- 
ceive all truth. Yet to doubt, to 
question, is not only a right but a 


duty ; without doubt there would: 
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be no investigation. Iam not going 
to adopt a creed merely because I 
find it in the Prayer Book, or Con- 
fession of Faith. 

If people would think for them- 
selves, they would not so passively 
receive the great truths of religion ; 
but any one of them would stir 
their soul with a new life ; their hi- 
therto sluggish blood would flow 
through their veins like the Rapids 
of Niagara, and the pulsations of 
the heart were quickened by the 
motive power of one of these great 
truths. 

Until the people have opinions 
instead of prejudices, vor populi 
will not be vor Dei. God is immu- 
table, always on the same side; but 
“ popular prejudice,” says Hayne, 
“like the Swiss troops, can be en- 
gaged on any side.” 
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We have received some of the ad- 
vance sheets of a life of General 
Ashby, by Rev. James B. Avirett, 
chaplain of Ashby’s cavalry. From 
the following extracts from the forth- 
coming volume, we judge the work 
to possess unquestionable merit: 

“ General Ashby was of medium 
stature, about five feet eight inches 
in height, usually weighed about 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds, 
and had not an ounce of surplus 
flesh. For one of his size, he was 
very strong and muscular, and as 
active and agile as an Indian hunter, 
to whom, indeed, he was not unlike 
in other respects, for the members 
of his military family will long re- 
member his solitary figure sitting 





in moody silence beside the smol- 
dering camp fire, watching its dying 
embers, whilst his restless brain 
was busy with the memories of his 
own past, or his country’s future. 
He had a deep-set, rich, dark brown 
eye, full of expression, and, at times, 
of tenderness. His mouth, as much 
as you could see of it for his su- 
perb beard, was indicative of great 
firmness and decision, but when he 
smiled, you saw at once that he was 
not a stranger to gentleness. A 
brother officer once remarked that 
his smile was rather that of woman 
than of man. His beard, as has 
been observed, was really superb, 
very black, and worn usually long; 
so leng, indeed, that when his horse 
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was in rapid motion, the beard of 
the rider and mane of the steed ac- 
tually mingled, so that the poet’s 
allusion to this fact was no poetic 
license when he said, apostrophising 
this lamented cavalier: 


‘* ‘The mane upon thy charger’s crest, 
The raven beard upon thy breast, 

No more shall mingle lock with lock, 
Like streamers in the battle shock.’” 


“Yes! one must have seen him 
mounted upon his superb charger 
to have been fully impressed with 
what he was, and what he could do. 
Ashby, represented at the head of 
the column in a charge, raising him- 
self in his stirrups, waving his sabre, 
leading his men on to victory, ring- 
ing out his well-known battle cry: 
“Follow me!—follow me!”—would 
make a coat of armor more accepta- 
ble to the people of Virginia than 
any other save that which he loved 
far above all other heraldry: “ Sic 
semper Tyrannis.” For whatever he 
may have been—whatever he may 
not have been—this he was, and in 
the full sense in which he under- 
stood the term—a Virginian. Sheri- 
dan (not P. H., jr., but Richard 
Brinsley) once said: 


* «Too late I staid, forgive the crime, 
Unheeded passed the hours; 

For noiseless falls the foot of Time, 
Which only treads on flowers.’” 


“The writer loves to dwell upon 
the character of Ashby. To him it 
will be life-long pleasure to have 
known him intimately and in pri- 
vate; for not every man whom the 
world calls great can afford an inti- 
mate knowledge of his inner life. 
Not so was it with Ashby. But 
time, near at hand, bore him rapid- 
ly along to other scenes than those 
of either holiday parades or mimic 
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battle, and we must follow him. 
Destiny beckoned him onwar, and 
we must see whither, and how.” 

a iat fe * Om cw 

“The fall of 1859 found the sub- 
ject of this memoir, then simply 
Turner Ashby (citizen), in the en- 
joyment of his quiet mountain 
home, little dreaming that, before 
the snows of the approaching win- 
ter would yield to the warmth of a 
vernal sun, the mists which veiled 
his future would gradually rise, and 
he would have a partial view of 
what lay before him. But his char- 
acter was formed; his constitution 
was vigorous, the result of habitual 
exercise in the open air, and his 
love for manly sports—about thirty- 
one years of age—in the very prime 
of manhood, we can say that he was 
ready for his future. 

“The people of the Shenandoah 
Valley, that beautiful section of Vir- 
ginia, her pride and her boast, and 
the admiration of the Western Con- 
tinent, were in the full enjoyment of 
their bright and bracing autumnal 
days. The whole valley, from tra- 
gic Harper’s Ferry to quiet Salem, 
lay a very Eden in its loveliness. 
The fields were standing thick with 
shocks of corn, or were dotted with 
herds of sleek cattle and flocks of 
quiet sheep. Mountains, whose ra- 
vines have since thrown back the 
sounds of murderous cannon with 
their wide-mouthed echoes, were 
gorgeous with their masses of foli- 
age just tipped by the early frost. 
Her beautiful homes, the abodes of 
hospitality and good, cheer, were 
filled with joyous and happy in- 
mates, not with maidens or matrons 
prematurely old, wearing the weeds 
of a people’s sorrow. A great sor- 
row had not then overclouded this 
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stadium of glory; but they who 
were so soon to sweep along it in 
the lurid light of battle, were now 
happy in the enjoyment of the great- 
est of civil blessings, honorable 
peace. Her people, primitive and 
simple in their tastes, had learned, 
long before, the primary duty of 
good citizenship, obedience to law 
and rightfully-constituted authori- 
ty. Education, as the hand-maiden 
of religion, was rapidly doing its 
work of social and moral elevation. 
Industry and art were gladly con- 
tributing their quota of happiness; 
and, in fine, the whole valley was 
eminently peaceful and contented. 
And the pictures of peaceful repose 
here drawn, as seen in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, were multiplied as you 
cast your eyes over any portion of 
the magnificent domain of the South, 
whether your view embraced the 
Valley of the Guyandotte, or those 
in which the sons of Kentucky were 
busied with industrial care. Peace, 
profound peace, reigned over this 
happy land, when, unheralded, save 
by the slogan of a vindictive and 
jealous fanaticism, ruling in the 
halls of Congress, and caught up 
and re-echoed in Faneuil Hall, about 
half-past ten o’clock, Sunday night, 
17th October, 1859, John Brown 
crossed the Potomac river at Har- 
per’s Ferry into this untroubled 
paradise.” 
S. we ae ee * orig 
“ Prior to, and, indeed, up to the 
magnetic thrill of horrors produced 
by the Coercion Proclamation of 
Mr. Lincoln, of 17th April, 1861, 
the people of Virginia were looking 
eagerly to the Convention at Rich- 
mond, then occupied in discussing 
the propriety of the State’s seces- 
sion. After that fearful moment of 
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American history, the gaze of Ash- 
by was turned away from civil coun- 
cils, and took in the camp-fires of a 
bloody revolution. He knew that a 
people taught from their infancy to 
cherish their ancestral pride and 
love of liberty, would not tamely 
submit to the coercion now immi- 
nent, but would appeal to the Su- 
preme Disposer of ‘all things, and 
endeavor, by this help, to hew out 
for themselves an honorable place, 
not among the Federal provinces, 
but among the nations of the earth. 
As long as there was the slightest 
hope of preserving the Compact of 
States, even after his dear old mo- 
ther had gone so far along the path 
of love for the Union as to bring 
upon her children the names of 
‘laggards on the march, and slug- 
gards in the storm,’ she was not 
deserted by the Union-loving Ash- 
by; but as soon as the edict of co- 
ercion had gone forth, the cavalier, 
loving liberty more, found his heart 
estranged from everything which 
attached him to the Union, and his 
conscience freed him from every ob- 
ligation to remain with his kith and 
kin. George Washington, the re- 
bel chieftain of the ragged, bare- 
footed men, who, in the first Revo- 
lution, left their foot-prints tinged 
with blood upon the snowy fields of 
Valley Forge, and deeply impress- 
ed their deeds upon the memory of 
the world, did not willingly dissever 
the relations which bound him, as a 
law-abiding subject, to the sover- 
eignty of Great Britain. It was the 
Stamp Act, extra Constitutional, 
which called forth from Patrick 
Henry that powerful speech which 
moved to action the startled mem- 
bers of the Colonial Legislature. A 
greater wrong here—an attempt to 
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bend the necks of sovereigns to the 
slavish yoke of sectional fanaticism. 
As Washington’s commission was 
written on the rebel paper, unmark- 
ed by the loyal badge of a stamp, 
so the warrant which outraged Vir- 
ginia placed in the hands of her 
noble sons, bidding them defend 
her, ought to have borne the im- 
press, “No Coercion.” Virginia, in 
her Convention, had listened to the 
voice of a distinguished son of South 
Carolina, as he told of the wrongs 
endured by the South, and pictured 
the pleasing scenes of “peaceable 
secession,” through which he led 
the southern sovereignties to a glo- 
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rious future. Virginia listened, and 
was silent. Memory reverted to the 
golden days of the past, and she 
pressed the Constitution, the offer- 
ing of her own son, to her great, 
beating heart. But when struck by 
the blind blow of a blundering 
giant, as from Washington city 
Abraham Lincoln hurled the thun- 
derbolt of coercion among her peo- 
ple, that proud old Commonwealth 
turned away from the idol of her 
heart, now desecrated, and, master- 
ing her grief, uttered defiantly, 
through her firm lips, the word “ Re- 
volution.” 





WATCHING HAMAN. 


DEDICATED TO THAD. STEVENS. 


What am I doing? Iam watching Haman— 
Rich Haman—mighty Haman, evermore, 
He trails his glittering robes of silken purple 

Along the palace floor. 





I ’ 
What am I doing? Iam watching Haman, 
Scarce sits the king above him on his throne, 
His coffers groan with gold, and royal favors 
Seem made for him alone. 


mL 
Like the green bay tree, wide he spreads his branches, 
Riches and honors crown his stately head ; 
What careth he who sits at kingly banquets, 
For those who pine for bread ? 


Iv. 
Far off he is, and yet I catch his gleaming— 
Far off, and yet I plainly can descry 
The fox-like cunning, and the tiger fierceness 
Alurk within his eye. 


v. 
But Haman’s heart is eaten by a canker, 
His soul by scorn and anger is distraught, 
While one man kneeleth not to do him honor 
His pride and wealth are naught. 
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VI. 
What am I doing? Iam watching Haman, 
He barters gold for blood like wine to pour, 
And grander still, his regal robes are trailing 
Along the palace floor. 


vu. 
Gold buyeth blood—the land is loud with mourning, 
A ghastly horror walks the shuddering earth, 
And Haman heareth.groans enough to waken 
His soul to fearful mirth. 


vu 
What am Idoing? Iam watching Haman— 
He feasteth now with kindred, wife and friends, 
Hush! hush! ye doomed ones, lest your lamentations 
His lordly ear offends. 


1x. 
Hush ! hush ! the angels up in heaven are singing— 
The holy angels on God’s jasper sea, 
And evermore ‘love, love,” is sweetly ringing 
Through all their minstrelsy. 
x. 
But Haman hears them not—the beasts are growling, 
The quivering flesh the tigers tear, 
The vultures scream of blood! blood! blood! O, Haman! 
Is all thy soul canst hear. 
xI. 
He comforts now his soul with many pleasures, 
Sweet schemes of vengeance all his thoughts do fill, 
God sitteth very far away in heaven— 
Shall Haman have his will? 
XIL 
What am I doing? Iam watching Haman, 
He leaveth now his viand and his cup, 
And with a hand, hasty and very skillful, 
Buildeth his gallows up. 
xm, 
In haste he worketh through the still night hours, 
Strongly he joins the timbers one by one, 
Full fifty cubits high he fain would build it 
Before to-morrow’s sun. 
xiv. 
In haste he worketh through the still night hour; 
Build up thy gallows, Haman, strong and high, 
That all the earth may shudder at beholding 
Thy victim’s agony. 
xv. 
Whatam I doing? Iam watching Haman— 
Nay, waiting patiently at last to hear 
The great King cry—Haman hath built his gallows, 
Take him and hang him there! 
Greenville, 8. C., 1867. Lavra Gwyn. 
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WE note, with the warmest feel- 
ings of hope and joy, some evidences 
among that portion of the Demo- 
cratic press which sustained the war, 
that they begin to comprehend the 
real object of the present Tory Mong- 
rel party. This party, founded on 
the fundamental lie that unequal 
races should have equal rights, has 
been marching for thirty years to 
accomplish the overthrow of Demo- 

. cratic institutions in America. Ori- 
ginating, perhaps, in an honest mis- 
conception, it has been seized hold 
of by all the Tories and enemies of 
popular institutions, to seal the 

. doom of republicanism in the New 

World. Ii has swept into its ranks 

all the debris of Toryism—all the 

malignant old Federals, and all those 
old Whigs, who hate a Democrat 
more than they love their country. 

Every tariffite, and every person try- 

ing to live by his wits upon honest 

mens’ labor, have reinforced it. To 
fix this multiple alliance of Tory- 
ism, fraud, rascality and robbery of 
all kinds upon the country, is now 
the great and absorbing object of 
the party in power. It is scarcely 
possible, if they carry the next Pre- 
sidential election, ever to oust them 
except through revolution, and it is 
doubtful whether such monstrous 
crimes as they have committed can 
be adequately punished until, having 
filled their cup of iniquity to the 
full, the people rise ani visit upon 
them a swift and terrible retribution. 
Their greenback falsehoods may ex- 
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plode, however, at any time, and the 
people, roused from their lethargy by 
the sharp pangs of financial suffer- 
ings, may hurl them from power ere 
they are aware ; but no matter how 
the final catastrophe comes, whether 
this year, next, or a few years hence, 
the Democracy of the North should 
not lose a moment in perfecting an 
immediate organization of Vigilance 
Committees, or Minute Men. If we 
do not intend to wait until we are 
bound hand and foot, until our 
lives, our property, our liberty, and 
our wives and daughters even, are 
at the mercy of a brutal soldiery, 
then let us arouse! There is not a 
moment to be lost. There ought to 
be a Democratic Convention in every 
State at the earliest practicable pe- 
riod, to make arrangements for a 
full and complete organization, and 
to give fair notice to the tyrants at 
Washington that we do not intend 
to submit to the programme imposed 
upon the southern States. 

Every county, every town, every 
school district, ought to be organ- 
ized forthwith. When Patrick 
Henry sound@ed the bugle blast that 
roused our forefathers to arms, he 
declared “ that the clanking of their 
chains could be heard on the plains 
of Boston.” To-day they can be 
heard on the plains of the South, 
and they will soon be heard here, 
unless we speedily prepare for the 
worst. 

Do you say that there is no dan- 
ger? How many people supposed, 
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even twelve months ago, that this 
party could or would have consum- 
mated the atrocious act of despot- 
ism that disgraced the city of Wash- 
ington just before the ides of March? 
And will not a party that will de- 
prive one set of men of their liber- 
ties do the same to others? Do 
these men not hate the Democrats 
of the North quite as much as they 
do the people of the South? And 
what, then, will restrain them from 
placing us in the same position? 
Only this, the want of power. They 
will do it if they dare, and they will 
dare to do it if they see that we 
show a spirit of slavish submission, 
and take no means to vindicate our 
rights against their usurpations? 
To be forewarned is to be forearmed, 
if we are worthy of the name of 
men. 

We entreat, then, those gentle- 
men of our own State, who have the 
control of the party organization, to 
set this ballin motion. The time is 
most opportune to arouse a spirit 
and an enthusiasm which will revo- 
lutionize the State. A most impor- 
tant election is to come off this 
year, and, with proper exertions, 
we could easily carry the delegates 
for the State Convention. The im- 
portance of this cannot be over- 
estimated. If the Abolitionists 
have the revision of the Constitu- 
tion, as now seems probable, they 
will doubtless introduce such test 
oaths in it as will deprive twenty 
or thirty thousand of our citizens 
of the right of suffrage. But, even 
if nothing of this kind were at 
stake, the importance of immediate 
organization would not be at all de- 
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creased. The steady march of the 
Mongrel despotic party to a realiza- 
tion cf their objects—which are no- 
thing less than the overthrow of 
American society, civilization, and 
the downfall of the splendid system 
of government bequeathed to us by 
our fathers—are reasons enough 
why we should lose no time in a 
grand effort to save it. When the 
mai ed hand of martial law is upon 
us, it will be too late to resist. We 
shall neither gather strength by in- 
action nor gain adherents by sub- 
mission. Every reason admonishes 
us to organize at once and confront 
our enemies, as every true man 
meets his foe. 

The Mongrels are muttering out 
stammering excuses for the vile act 
of their party chiefs. The Demo- 
crats are indignant, and ready for 
revolution. Says the great poet: 


‘¢ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, 
Leads on to fortune.” 


And the saying is as true of political 
parties as of men. Now, while public 
sentiment is shocked and paralyzed 
by this audacious act, is the golden 
moment to seize hold of it, and di- 
rect it in the proper channel. The 
South is help‘ess. It remains for 
those who love liberty in the North 
to come to the rescue, or sit still 
and see the mailed hand of oppres- 
sion rivet the chains of slavery upon 
us. If a people would avoid the 
savage atrocities of oppression, they 
must be brave enough to vindicate 
their rights while they have the 
power. ‘Where the people are 


sheep, the rulers will be wolves.” 
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Scipio Nasica, the cousin of the 
great Scipio, called one day on En- 
nius, the poet, whose servant, though 
his master was at home, denied him. 
Soon after Ennius returned the 
visit, and was told by Scipio himself 
that he was not at home. “ Nay,” 
said Ennius, “I know you are; I 
hear your voice.” “You are a fine 
fellow, indeed,” replied Scipio. 
“When I called the other day on 
you, I believed the maid who told 
me you were not at home, and now 
you will not believe me, although 
you have my own word for it.” 


The learned professor and princi- 
pal of the Academy of Saumur, used 
to spend five hours every morning 
in his study, but was very punctual 
at dinner. One day, on his not ap- 
pearing precisely at the dinner hour, 
his wife entered his study, and 
found him still reading. “I wish,” 
said the lady, “that I was a book.” 
“Why so?” replied the professor. 
“Because you would then be con- 
stant to me.” “TI should have no 
objection,” rejoined the professor, 
“provided you were an almanac.” 
“Why an almanac, my dear?” “ Be- 
cause I should then. have a new one 
every year.” 


One of the wits of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, wrote the following 
quaint lines on the Queen and Sir 
Francis Drake: 

‘0 nature! to old England still 

Continue these mistakes; 


Still give us for our kings such queens, 
And for our Dux such Drakes.” 


Augustus Nicolas died just at the 


time when a poll-tax was about to 
be levied, and the wits, who knew 
his avaricious disposition, said he 
died to avoid it, and made an epi- 
gram on him to that effect, declar- 
ing that, when Charon asked him 
for his fare, he exclaimed: 

**O cruel fate ! in vain I fled ! 

We pay a poll-tax when we're dead !” 

In the times of Diogenes, an in- 
famous character, of great intellec- 
tual note, had the following inscrip- 
tion written above his door: “Let 
nothing bad enter this door.” “And 
where,” said Diogenes, “shall the 
master of the house enter ?” 


Joshua Barnes, the famous pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge, was 
remarkable for a very extensive 
memory, but also for the weakness 
of his judgment, and when he died, 
the wits wrote: 

“* Hic jacet Joshua Barnes, 
Felicissimz memoria, 
Expectans judicium.” 

Here lies Joshua Barnes, of most 
happy memory, waiting for judg- 
ment. 


The Marquis del Carpio, a gran- 
dee of Spain, was once giving the 
holy water to a lady, who presented 
him a skinny, ugly hand, ornament- 
ed with a costly diamond, and he 
said, loud enough to be heard, 
Quisiera mas la sortija que la mano ; 
i. e., “I had rather have the ring 
than the hand.” The lady, taking 
hold instantly of the golden collar 
of his order, said, Ego el cabestro 
que el asno; i. e., “And I the halter 
rather than the ass.” 

















A good title has frequently sold an entire 
edition of a book, or, to put it in a shape 
to please the literatists, the entire first edi- 
tion of a book has been bought because 
the title was attractive. If ‘‘Ingemisco’* 
should fulfill the hope of its publisher, and 
be carried through several editions, the re- 
sult would be due mainly to the oddity of 
the title, to discover the connection be- 
tween which and the subject matter, an 
adventurous reader would wade through 
the entire mass of sentiment, to be very 
much disappointed at the close. 

The story of ‘“Ingemisco” is not com- 
plicated. A Miss Margaret Ross, a Scotch 
maiden, who has a father and mother, as 
maidens, whether Scotch or not, contrive 
to have, wanders, in company with her 
family, over Europe. The young lady 
has been betrothed, passively on her part, 
to a young countryman, who is one of the 
traveling party. They fall in with a Pol- 
ish count, one Ernst Ivar Zalkiewski, a 
gentleman who is grand, gloomy and pecu- 
liar. He falls in love with her, and she 
with him. Else why are sentimental novels 
written? But, having promised her father 
to marry the other young person, Miss 
Ross declines to become the Countess Zal- 
kiewski, though her love is intensified by 
gratitude—the Pole having rescued her in 
the most miraculous and superhuman man- 
ner from a terrible death in the mountains. 
The count is a man of resources; and he 
trepans the lady, in the absence of the po- 
lice, into a marriage. She begins to hate 
him, therefore, and continues to hate with 
a persistency “‘ worthy of a better cause.” 
The matrimonial life of the Zalkiewski’s, 
baron and feme, is exceedingly uncomfort- 
able. Having accomplished his sole piece 
of daring rascality, his countship subsides 
into meekness, and he submits to be hen- 
pecked with the coolness of a stoic. Bit 
by bit, however, he wins forgiveness, part- 
ly through the intervention of a female 


* Ingemisco. By Fadette. New York: Blelock & 
Co. 0., pp. S41. 
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baker, and partly through a broken arm 
with the mending of which the difficulty 
between the couple is healed. After that— 
but the author goes no farther than the re- 
conciliation—the quarrels between the two 
are doubtless only those legitimate quarrels 
recorded in the matrimonial records of the 
house of Caudle, 

Having given a skeleton of the story, an 
extract will serve to put the reader in pos- 
session of the style. The following is, 
perhaps, the most favorable specimen we 
can choose. The heroine has been wan- 
dering in the mountains, and loses her 
path. Astorm is rising, and she finds her- 
self at the edge of a deep ravine, over 
which a fallen tree formed the only pas- 
sage : 

‘‘Urged by the longing to hear of them, 
without a moment’s hesitation, she set her 
foot upon the precarious bridge. Fearless, 
thoughtless of her own danger, she passed 
over—one instant, and she would have 
stood in safety on the farther side. One 
instant, a terrific crash of thunder rever- 
berated far and wide—a knell of doom 
through all those deep-voiced caves—and 
the lightning dazzled Tazgaret’s eyes. She 
staggered, and missed her footing. Down, 
down she fell—oh! the lifetime of that 
second !—till the broken trunk of a tree, 
jutting out from the cruel precipice, caught 

er heavy riding-skirt, holding her back 
from that bridgeless chasm of eternity. 

‘*Suspended far above the abyss, a mo- 
ment passed ere she could collect her scat- 
tered senses, and realize her situation. 
The next, with quick a of mind, 
she swung gently to and fro until she suc- 
ceeded in placing her foot upon a crevice 
in the cliff below, and then raised herself 
with difficulty to a half sitting, half crouch- 
ing position upon the decaying trunk. 

“She knew she had but exchanged a 
swi't death for one perchance but a short 
while deferred; for she could feel the tree 
vibrate beneath her weight, and heard at 
intervals, listening with suppressed breath, 
the plunge of loosened rocks and uptorn 
trees, hurled by the wind down into the 
gulf below. She looked upward. She had 
not fallen twenty teet, yet a glance con- 
vinced her how worse than futile must be 
any attempt to gain that height, which 
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offered no footing nor any shrub of strength 
sufficient to afford support. 

‘*Faster and faster swept the tempest. 
Thunder-peal after thunder-peal loomed 
from summit to defile, while vast floods of 
flame glared upon the angry heavens and 
the trembling earth, when the proud for- 
ests bowed, humbling themselves before 
the rage of the ruthless wind. 

‘*Margaret knew that to call for human 
aid would now be in vain; but she prayed 
aloud in her anguish, raising to the frown- 
ing skies her burning, tearless eyes. She 
cried to heaven in old familiar prayers; 
and, although at first her thoughts could 
not soar, and the repetition was almost 
mechanical, yet the well-remembered words 
soothed and sustained her, as strains of 
immortal music. Few the thoughts given 
to herself; for her whole soul went up to 
the mercy-seat in yearning petitions for the 
safety of those she loved. cred promises 
of comfort came at length.to her soul in 
the vividness of reality. She heard them 
clearly breathed above the rolling of the 
thunder, the desperate wrestling of the 
wind, the sullen moaning of the distant 
lake; and she became calm. There, ho- 
vefing over an abyss of dread, liable to be 
swept with every passing gust to an appal- 
ling death, Margaret’s face bore no t: ace of 
terror. Tranquil, a rapt expression in the 
uplifted eyes, the lips moving in prayer, 
she awaited her coming doom. 

‘But she is now no longer alone upon 
the mountain. Leaning carelessly against 
the rock beyond the ravine where she had 
stood, is a man in peasant’s hunting-dress 
of gray—the knees exposed, as is usual 
with those who are wont to scale far moun- 
tain heights. A noble figure, tall and 
stron, ly built, a face handsome indeed, 
but chiefly characteristic of that strength 
which had set the mouth somewhat stern- 
Wy, and darkened the brow during the more 
than thirty years which had apparently 

sed by. Watching the storm with kind- 
ng eyes, as one who gloried in its gran- 
deur, and for whom it possesses no terrors, 
he stands there; but springs forward, as, 
glancing down into the chasm, he beholds 
a crouching woman’s form clinging to a 
shattered tree. 

‘* Hastily, as one too familiar with dan- 
ger to heed it, he crosses upon the fallen 
tree. But, even now, what rescue can he 
bring? Clearly, none from that height. 
He walks back and forward once or twice, 
in search of some spot whence descent may 
be possible. At len; one is found, not 


impracticable, though dangerous. He hesi- 
tates not an instant, however, but flings 
himself from tree to tree, from crag to 
crag, until he stands below Margaret upon 
a ledge narrow indeed, but offering a foot- 
hold to one whose nerve did not fail him. 
He looks up. A sudden tremor shakes 
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him, and he is fain to grasp the trunk of a 
tree bending near, to steady himself. 

‘“‘A moment, and the serenity of her 
face re-assured him. He called softly: 

‘* ‘Mademoiselle ! Mademoiselle ? 

*¢ It was as though the voice recalled her 
spirit to earth. She started and shudder- 
ed, looking down as he gently bade her in 
French: 

** «Have a care—do not bend forward so. 
Attend to what I say. Can you hear me?” 

‘* « Yes,’ was the faint reply. 

‘He drew a coil of rope from the pocket 
of his jacket, hastily making knots in ita 
foot or two apart. 

* *Tt is strung; it will bear your weight,’ 
he called to her. ‘Secure it carefully, very 
carefully, by this slip-knot, to the tree. 
Don’t bend forward, Mademoiselle—you 
will lose your balance ; keep perfectly still; 
trust me, I can throw it to you.’ 

«And knotting the rope around a stone, 
with true aim he threw it toher. She fas- 
tened it to the tree, following his instruc- 
tions. But it dangled in the air, far above, 
out of his reach. She looked down with a 
face of blank dismay, upon him, standing 
there with brows contracted in thought. 

** «Would it be possible to remain where 
ou are until I seek and bring assistance ?” 
e asked, after an instant’s consideration. 

*«¢The trunk is loosened now,’ she an- 
swered hoarsely. 

‘« «There is but this one way, then. Ma- 
demoiselle, can you resolutely do as I bid 
you, knowing the risk? or will you await 
there a certain destruction ?” 

‘*She grew even paler than before, yet her 
ea lips did not tremble, as she replied 


ly: 

** ¢T will obey you.’ 

** «Disengage F sag dress, then, carefully 
from the tree. Now, be prepared. to move 
from your position, your arms about the 
tree. Then descend by the rope; the knots 
will give your hands some stay. Close your 
eyes when you have firm hold. of the rope, 
lest you become dizzy. Move very gently 
and deliberately, lest a sudden shock mee 
the tree. Do not look for a footing when 
you reach the end of the rope, but merely 
release your hold, and leave the rest to me. 
Remember, all depends upon no struggle, 
no effort to save yourself at the last.’ 

‘*He spoke very slowly and distinctly, 
to give her confidence by his own calmness. 
And it was in atone steady as his own, that 


she asked presently: 
** « Are you ready ?” 
** ¢Come, and God d you!’ 
** ¢God help us both !’ And with closed 


eyes and moving lips, she glided down the 
rope. 

‘Passing his left arm closely round the 
tree, his right foot firmly planted forward, 
his right arm outstretched, he stands 
awaiting her. Pale he is, even to the com- 
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pressed lips; but he follows her every 
movement with a gaze bearing him witness 
that no thought of his own danger has 
thus blanched his cheek and concentrated 
such fearful agony in his watchful eyes. 

“She is near now—almost within his 
grasp, but one struggle of hers—one mis- 
step of his—may dash both into the gulf 
below. 

‘“‘She draws nearer—nearer—is at the 
end of the rope at last, after seconds that 
are hours to both. Onemoment she clings 
with desperate energy—then gently looses 
her hold. 

% falls—into his arms, thank Hea- 
ven 

‘*There is room for both upon the nar- 
row ledge; but a strong arm is passed 
around her, lest she lose & perilous foot- 
hold. She leans against him for a mo- 
ment with drooping eyelids, dizzy and 
faint.” 

As for the characters, they are without 
individuality, the incidents, with the ex- 
ception of those quoted, common-place, the 
language trivial, the sentiment spasmodic, 
the plot transparent, and the whole story 
devoid of interest. Here and there a pas- 
sage occurs giving promise that the author 
will do better in the future, but they do 
not redeem the work from the charge of 
tediousness, 

Anthony Trollope has won for himself 
the title of ‘Novelist to the Church of 
England.” Not alone do curates and vicars, 
canons and deans, bishops and archbishops, 
figure conspicuously in all his stories, but 
he displays a vast knowledge of clerical 
habits, and of the details of clerical life, 
which he is never weary of imparting to 
his readers. In his last production, ‘‘The 
Claverings,”* though a clergyman is not 
his hero, nor a clergyman’s daughter his 
heroine, yet he could not refrain from in- 
troducing a rector and his curate, the lat- 
ter the best drawn and original character 
in the book. The intrigueing, but essen- 
tially stagey Madam Jordeloup, is very cle- 
verly pictured, and scarcely less so the self- 
ish Lady Ongar; but we have met with 
both the foreign adventuress and the for- 
tune-hunting demoiselle so frequently, that 
the cleverness of delineation does not ren- 
der them fresher or more attractive. The 
Reverend Mr. Saul, ungainly and unpoeti- 
cal, so methodical even in the performance 





The Claverings ; a Novel. By Anthony Trollope. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp. 211. 
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of the duties he most likes, and so persis- 
tent in an apparently hopeless wooing, 
would be an impossible personage in the 
hands of ordinary writers. Under the ma- 
nipulation of our author he becomes an ex- 
ceedingly real being, and his actions, under 
other circumstances the mere figments of 
an author’s weak fancy, are performed un- 
der our very eyes. We feel from the first 
that he will win the scornful young lady ; 
we know all about the result, and expect, as 
a matter of course, the appearance of the 
bridesmaids and the other essential persons 
in the scene, with the smiling brother cler- 
gyman to perform the ceremony. But the 
interest of the book is not confined to the 
clever conception and skillful development 
of character. The whole management of 
the story, that out of the simply proba- 
ble incidents of English middle-class life 
evokes such strong interest in the mind of 
the reader, shows that Mr. Trollope is a 
leading man among his craft—if not the 
first of them all, yet proxime accessit. The 
impulses of the actors are bared to the 
reader, not by words alone, but by situa- 
tions and deeds that show the motive of 
each plainly. It isa domestic chess-game 
all through, where the purpose of the play- 
ers is seen by the moves. There is no ex- 
aggeration—nothing of the cheap melo-dra- 
ma. The book isa written comedy of life, and 
while we have an instinctive knowledge of 
the result from the beginning, there is just 
enough uncertainty to chain us to our seats, 
and cause us to wait anxionsly for the last 
speeeh before the fall of the curtain. With 
nothing to startle or shock, the book affords 
a pleasant sensation, and to those who have 
never before made the acquaintance of the 
author, will be the introduction to along 
and pleasant literary friendship. 


Now thatthe English government is kept 
constantly ina state of alarm by Fenian 
conspiracies, and the imminent danger of 
expensive and troublesome outbreaks: in 
Ireland, a work that may throw some light 
upon the causes of chronic discontent 
proves of interest to the student of history. 
It is generally admitted that the two mov- 
ing causes of Irish hatred towards England 
are the political inequality between Irish- 
men and Englishmen, and the oppressive 
Church establishment, which causes 5,105,- 
610 people in a country to pay for main- 
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taining the religion of 693,357 of their fel- 
low countrymen. With the first we do not 
intend to deal. Ireland was a conquered 
country, but when conquerors are magna- 
nimous, the conquered may not only cease 
to remember the conquest, but may even 
exult in it, if their liberties remain, and 
their condition be improved. England 
chose to regard the struggles of the Irish 
for principle as treason, to make treason 
odious by a semi-military government, a 
system of confiscations and disfranchise- 
ments, such as we are creating for the 
South in the United States. As part of the 
machinery to strengthen the hands of gov- 
ernment, the Established Church in Ire- 
land deserves consideration, and the Charge 
of a Bishop of the Church* affords an op- 
portunity to examine the matter, briefly, 
for we have small space for the purpose. 

The retention of the establishment in 
Ireland is a strong proof how difficult it is 
for a government to abandon a false posi- 
tion. It is true that our author, being him- 
self a bishop of four dioceses having bene- 
fices where the congregation is less than 
twenty persons, thinks that ‘‘even viewing 
the measure as a question of statesmanship, 
it was the wisest policy;”’ but the deliberate 
opinions of the Lord Lieutenants, and others 
conversant with the facts, have been ad- 
verse to the continuance of the establish- 
ment. Lord Anglesea said that instead of 
strengthening the connexion between the 
countries, it weakens it. The Earl of Car- 
lisle, Earl Fortescue, and others equally 
noted, held the same opinion, all being 
men whose private interest lay the other 
way. The English ministry have been long 
convinced that the whole thing is mis- 
chievous as well as costly—yet it has been 
retained, and if at all, will only be abolish- 
ed after a sharp struggle. 

The absurdity of the Anglican Establish- 
ment in Ireland is seen not only in gross, 
but in detail. In the diocese of Cloyne, 
there are fourteen benefices, in each of 
which the Anglican population is not over 
twenty. In Armagh, there is one parish, 
that of Mansfieldtown, where there is no 
congregation at all, the only members be- 





* The Case of the Irish Chureh Establishment in 


Ireland, considered in a charge to the clergy of Kil- 
laloe. By William Fitzgerald, D.D., Bishop of Kil- 
laloe. Dublin: 1866. 8vo., pp. 60. 
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ing the clerk and the sexton, and they are 
imported. When the clergyman does not 
wish to perform the services without audi- 
tors other than his two hirelings, he coaxes 
over a few from the fifty-five souls that at- 
tend on the ministrations of his brother 
clergyman in the adjoining parish. The sala- 
ry of the incumbent, paid entirely by those 
who are of a different religious belief, is one 
thousand seventy-eight dollars and six cents 
in gold, which is furnished by four hundred 
and seventy-one persons. The amount is 
a little over ten dollars per head, allowing 
five members to a family; but the utter in- 
justice of the tax makes the weight of the 
burthen. And in many instances where 
there is a fair number of attendants, the 
incumbent does his work by poorly-paid 
curates, and pockets one-half of the gross 
income without any labor whatever. 

In this country, we have no established 
church in name; but the test oath in Mis- 
souri, and the attempts made to extend it 
elsewhere, show our approach to an estab- 
lished system in fact, in what seems des- 
tined to be our Ireland. And this is to be 
an establishment not of a sect in religion, 
but of a sect in politics—a still more ab- 
surd and dangerousarrangement. In Mis- 
souri, men are expected to worship God 
through the Abolition party. Looking 
at these things, it may be worth while to 
study the question of the Established 
Church in Ireland, a part of the machinery 
there for ‘‘making treason odious.” 





Miss Thackeray, whose ‘‘Story of Eliza- 
beth” met with popular favor, has come 
before the public again with a short tale,* 
the scene of which is mainly at a small 
fishing village in Normandy, though the 
actors are English as well as French. The 
incidents are striking, and managed with 
good effect, and the story is exceedingly 
pleasant to read. Miss Thackeray has 
caught very much her father’s subtle mode 
of analysis of character, without his mock- 
ing spirit. Her style has at times a won- 
derful vigor, and her pictures of French 
life impress the reader with thorough be- 
lief in their truth. ‘The Village on the 
Cliff’ has unmistakable merit. 





* The Village on the Cliff. A Novel. By Miss 
Thackeray. New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 
8vo., pp. 104. 
























































—The Republican papers are full of loud 
congratulations as to the remarkable pro- 
gress this country is now making in “ civili- 
zation and enlightenment.’”” What vain 
and impudent boasting! The spirit of sa- 
vagism and inhumanity is absolutely great- 
erin the whole northern portion of the 
United States to-day than it was when the 
red man trod this wilderness realm alone. 
In the short space of six years, since the 
negro party came into power, there has 
been more violence, more brutal passion, 
more God-dishonoring conduct, than in 
the career of all the generations of the wild 
Indians upon this Continent. In the single 
item of just and enlightened liberty, we are 
at this moment infinitely behind the red 
savages whom we have exterminated. Even 
as late as the beginning of the last century, 
there were several great Indian Confedera- 
cies, whose history and peculiarities put to 
the blush this bloody, noisy, and infamous 
white-and-black government. The most 
powerful of these Indian Confederacies was 
that of the Iroquois, or Five Nations. Their 
government was a real Confederacy, in 
which the domestic affairs of each tribe 
were managed solely by themselves, while 
their external and general interests were 
managed by a council-fire, at which each 
tribe had an equal voice. The Confeder- 
ated Six Nations conquered many other 
tribes east of the Mississippi, and by virtue 
of that conquest, claimed a small tribute, 
but allowed the conquered tribes to manage 
their own affairs and govern themselves by 
their own laws. These Indians had a thou- 
sand times juster appreciation of liberty 
than we possess at this hour. Who talks 
of our civilization and liberty? Why, we 
may learn justice and mercy, and liberty, 
of the old Indian Confederacy of 1712! 


—The Republican party seems every- 
where to be waging an unsparing war upon 
the lager-beer people, and indeed upon all 
tiplipg among those who are not rich 
enough to lay in their liquors by the barrel. 
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The rich may drink like sots, but the poor 
man, who can only afford to comfort his 
stomach with a single glass of wine at a 
time, is to be barred from all opportunity 
of procuring it. The good old days des- 
cribed by Anacreon seem passing away : 
*« Bacchus, in thy sacred shrine 
I will revel blithe and free, 
Covered with roses, quaff thy wine, 
Drinking, singing merrily.” , 
It is a remarkable fact that Milton has 
very nearly copied the verse without credit 
to the old Greek author, in these lines : 
** Meanwhile, welcome joy and feast, 
Midnight shout and revelry, 
Tipsy dance and jollity. 
Braid your locks with rosy twine, 
Dropping odors, dropping wine.” 
There seems to have been some fun in 
the world both in the times of Anacreon 
and Milton. But now these dungeon-bo- 
somed Puritans are determined to put their 
heel upon everything they cannot exclu- 
sively enjoy themselves. In their own clo- 
sets they will secretly soak up rum by the 
quantity, like sponges, but the poor man, 
why he shall not drink at all, because he 
is able only to drink it by the glass. The 
Saviour commanded the people to go into 
their closets to “ pray,’’ but these Puritans 
go to their closets to drink. 


—A few months ago a newspaper cor- 
respondent, who met with Thad. Stevens 
at his home in Lancaster, represented the 
aged sinner as intimating that he wished 
he were dead. We noted the fact at the 
time, indicating that we saw nothing im- 
proper or unpatriotic in Mr. Stevens enter- 
taining such a wish. But now a Washing- 
ton letter writer declares that he ‘‘ seems 
rejuvenated, and talks as though he meant 
to live many years yet to spite the traitors 
who wish him dead.” Of course, as long 
as he survives, he will live in spite. But 
there is a line or two in Pindar which we 
think will bring him . 
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‘In Rene ye seek to shield your destined 
ead, 

In vain by work would save 

Your sinking carcass from the grave.” 

It is a merciful rule of Divine Providence 
that allsuch monsters must die. If it were 
otherwise this world would at last become 
a pandemonium. Only imagine such men 
as Stevens, Sumner, Ben. Wade and Ben. 
Butler living forever! But, for one, we 
chose not to think of it. It is too horrible. 
The Millerite theory of the destruction of 
the world is a pleasanter thought. 


—The latest edict from the United States 
of Massachusetts is that ‘‘the people have 
resolved that the tree of liberty shall be 
firmly planted in the South.” And this 
‘* tree of liberty” is to be planted by the 
sword! Since the propagation of Moham- 
medism by the military arm, we have had 
nothing sublimer in the way of impudence, 
It is worthy of the edict of Abu Bear, which 
ran thus: ‘*In the name of God—to all 
true believers : This is to acquaint you that 
I intend to send the true believers into Sy- 
ria to take it from the infidels.”” The United 
States of Massachusetts sending her sans 
culottes to plant the tree of liberty in the 
South is just such another march as that 
of Abu Bear’s cut-throat march into Syria. 
‘In the name of God” the devil’s work is 
subserved, 


—A student in Yale College writes to us 
for our opinionas to:what works may be re- 
garded “‘ the miost-perfect models of com- 
position.” Its am swful question to ask a 
man; but if compelled to answer at the 
moment, we should reply that among the 
most perfect models of style are the Ser- 
mons of Massillon, the Georgias of Virgil, 
the Offices of Tully, the Tragedies of Euri- 
pides and Racine, and the Lelters of Vol- 
taire. In referring to the Sermons of Mas- 
sillon, we speak of their literary merits 
only, for in depth and pathos, and true 
sublimity, they are, probably, not to be 
compared to those of Bossuet, if even with 
those of Bourdalone. But as models of 
what is called style, they are inimitable. The 
Sermons of Fenelon, while probably supe- 
rior to those of Massillon as they fell from 
the lips of the Archbishop, must still, we 
think, yield to his great rival in the matter 
of literary merit. Fenelon’s reply, how- 
ever, to Bossuet’s ‘ Relation du Quietisme” 
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is among the finest things in literature as a 
model of correct style. 

—A talented lady of Orleans County, N. 
Y., writes us to ask, ‘‘ Who Whittier means 
in his poem entitled ‘Snow Bound,’ on page 
88, where he says, ‘ Another guest that win- 
ter’s night,’” &c.? We have not read the 
poem, and dare not, for fear we should con- 
tinually find ourselves in a company of ne- 
groes. Our correspondent says: ‘I think 
the poem would have been good if it had 
been possible for Whittier to have left out 
the negro. But that was not possible. The 
muse of Whittier has so long kept the com- 
pany of negroes, that it is never more at 
home out of their society. 


—Another correspondent asks, ‘‘ What 
monarch has ruled over the most glorious 
and extended empire?” Qver the most 
glorious empire, Napoleon: but not the 
most extended. Zengis, Tamerlane, Au- 
rengzebe, and several other eastern con- 
querors, carried their victories over a much 
wider portion of the globe. Trajan and 
Charlemagne reigned over more extended 
territories—so have the autocrats of Rus- 
sia. But if we estimate what constitutes 
true glory, or splendor of state, 7. ¢., civili- 
zation, wealth, power, and intellectual 
greatness, all empires the world has ever 
known, subject to one man, must in- 
contestibly yield to that of Napoleon. Take 
him all in all, he must, we think, be rank- 
ed as the greatest man who ever sat upon 
athrone. And his was the most glorious 
throne the world has ever seen. It was so 
glorious that it aroused the envy and the 
fear of all other great monarchs on the 
face of the earth. 

—Still another correspondent, a lady, 
asks, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Burr, tell me if you con- 
tinue to have the same faith in President 
Johnson?” Our faith in Mr. Johnson was 
never much bigger than a grain of mus- 
tard seed, but as it was all the faith we had 
in anybody who was in a position to do 
anything for our country, we made the 
most of it, and were willing to support 
him. But he has failed to use the strength 
he possessed. He has kept a cabinet about 
him, every member of which regard the ac- 
cession of the Democratic party to power, 
as to themselves, the next greatest calami- 
ty, to the triumph of the Radicals. In- 
stead of bruising the serpent’s head, as he 
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might, he has been trying to tame it. It 
has all this time been winding its slimy 
folds around him. He is very fast becom- 
ing, if not an object of pity, of contempt. 
A mind like that of Andrew Jackson’s in 
his place, would make a wisp of straw of 
that miserable, illegal, ramp of a Congress 
in less than forty-eight hours. It is a mon- 
ster not to be bargained with, but to be at 
once throttled. It is not a legal Congress, 
and should not be tolerated as a legal 
body. 


—The editor of the New York “ Tri- 
bune,” if he is generally fuil of crotchets, 
is sometimes full of sense, In a late issue 
he pays the following compliment to our 
present United States system of finance: 


‘¢ We say that in its irredeemable state it 
is a worthless rag, a transparent swindle, a 
glaring lie; and the whole tabric of trade, 
commerce, industry, speculation, banking, 
based on it, is a rotten fabric, resting on 
rotten supports, and liable to crumble and 
go down in one universal crash.” 


Again, he warns the people that, ‘“‘nolens 
volens, willing or unwilling, they are going 
straight down the precipice of individual 
bankruptcy. They hold that to be securi- 
ty which is not security; they hold that to 
be money which is not money; they be- 
devil themselves and they bedevil the coun- 
try with the idea that the irredeemable pa- 
per money of the Government is a bless- 
ing.” Still again he says our national 
banking system ‘‘is based on lying prom- 
ises to pay.” He warns ‘the holders of 
government securities” that ‘‘ these securi- 
ties will be substantially repudiated, and 
themselves stripped,” &e. And still again 
he warns them that ‘‘all irredeemable 
promises to pay, whether bank promises or 
government promises, are alike audacious 
swindles and glaring lies.” Such is Mr. 
Greeley’s opinion of the United States 
money and bonds. We shudder to think 
of the frightful names we were called three 
years ago, and more, for expressing the 
same opinion precisely. Then, for the 
crime of retaining our senses, we were de- 
nounced as an ‘‘enemy of the Govern- 
ment,” a ‘sympathizer with the rebel- 
lion,” and a list of such names, too long 
to repeat. Even those calling themselves 
Democrats looked foolish, and mumbled 
something about ‘“‘imprudence.” As 
though to have one’s senses at all times, 
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and never to lie, were imprudent. But the 
days draw nigh when the holders of worth- 
less rags will get a lesson of imprudence 
which all time will not allow them to for- 
get. Even Mr. Greeley snuffs the coming 
storm. O, at a time when fools bear sway, 
ignorance is prudence, and villainy patriot- 
ism! Then prudence is a sneak and ‘“ pa- 
triotism” a knave ! 

—It is said (but then the Washington 
correspondents are such infamous liars 
generally, that we know not what to be- 
lieve) that Reverdy Johnson gives as a 
reason for his self-stultifying vote on the 
destruction bill that, if. this bill does not 
become a law, there is danger that ‘‘ the 
next Congress will parcel out the lands of 
the South among the negroes.” Congress 
has just us much right to parcel out the 
wives and daughters of all the white peo- 
ple, including Reverdy Johnson’s, among 
the negroes. It may just as well do one as 
the other. For one, we could wish no 
swifter overthrow of the negro party than 
such an act would bring about. If Re- 
verdy Johnson has really given such an 
excuse for his infamous vote, it is but an 
excuse, a false reason, to draw off attention 
from some real motive which lies behind. 
As Mr. Johnson has not been looked upon 
as being beyond the reach of money, we 
can better comprehend that as the prime 
argument which has affected his judgment. 
As he cannot be regarded as wanting in 
intellect, the cause of his vote must be 
sought for at the expense of his honor. 
We have no soft words to waste upon any 
of the venal wretches who have, one after 
another, ‘‘sold out” to the negro party. 
Let them be branded so deep that nothing 
but eternity can wipe out the stains of 
their shame ! 


—Some dull wit, or rather witless dunce, 
has attempted to palm off some sorry at- 
tempts as the sayings of General Grant. 
The wit of General Grant, like the beauty 
of the “lamented Lincoln,” is something 
which we only ‘‘read about.” General 
Grant has had a good deal of ‘‘greatness 
thrust upon him;” but now to make him 
a wit, it strikes us, is a little too much of 
this sort of thing. Our newspaper heroes 
and our real heroes look no more alike 
than a horse and a handsaw. 

—The English war vessel which brought 
out Generals Burgoyne, Clinton and howe 
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in our revolutionary struggle, was named 

Cerberus, after the old dog of Pluto. When 

it sailed, a London wit perpetrated the 

following: 

*¢ Rehold the Cerberus th’ Atlantic plow, 
Her gee cargo, Burgoyne, Clinton, 

owe, 


Bow! wow! wow!” 


The name of this old dog of the infer- 
nal regions, would, it strikes us, be an 
excellent name for Congress, which does 
nothing but bark at the President, and 
everybody in the South, except the ne- 
groes. 


—During the progress of the Abolition 
war, the Mongrels of Congress, and every 
‘*Repub.ican” paper in the country, de- 
clared that ‘‘secession cou.d take no State 
out of the Union,” ani that ‘‘no State is 
out of the Union.” Now the same rascals 
declare that ‘secession did take the 
States out of the Union,” and they are de- 
termined to keep them out. This, it 
strikes us, is a most luminous example of 
political Calvanism, which used to be thus 
stated: 

You can, and you can’t, 

You shalt, and you shant, 
You will, and you won’t, 
You'll be damned if you do, 
And be damned if you don’t. 

Thus the logic of ‘‘Ridicalism” is pre- 
cisely a match for the morals of Puritanic 
theology. 


—The Weekly Gazette, of Austin, Texas, 
kindly says, in a notice of this magazine : 
‘*The editor’s portion is always well writ- 
ten and forcible, if not always prudent.” 
Good friend, what mean you by prudent? 
We started this magazine, soon atter the 
commencement of the Abolition war, for 
the sole purpose of denouncing the mon- 
strous crime of the war, and of vindicating 
the great principles of Democratic liberty 
on which the Union was founded. To that 
object we have been simply faithful. We 
allowed neither the howls of innumerable 
mobs, nor the threats of imprisonment and 
death, to, silence either our voice or pen. 
We i own no fear but that of failing 
to speak the whole truth. The only pru- 
dence a just man knows is to first be sure 
he is right, and then spare not the doer of 
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wrong. If every Democratic organ in the 
country had followed our example, in bold- 
ly denouncing the scoundrels who were 
overthrowing liberty, they. would never 
have reached their present pitch of despot- 
ism. True prudence would have saved our 
country from all this shame, by arousing 
the true Democracy to a just revenge upon 
the spoilers. The first element of true 
prudence is courage. The chief ingredient 
in imprudence is dread of tyrants. It has 
lost many peoples their liberty. The first 
sign of fear or dread in the intended vic- 
tims, is the exact moment for tyrants to 
strike. No people threatened with the loss 
of liberty, ever saved themselves by taking 
counsel of the fiatural fear of what is deno- 
minated prut What is right? What 
is just? What will a brave people sooner 
perish than lose? These are the first 
questions. The nextis, where are the throats 
of the tyrants? Prudence teaches every pa- 
triot to find out these arterial centres of 
despotic blood with all possible dispatch. 


—The distinguished authoress and ac- 
complished lady, Miss Augusta J. Evans, 
has been spending a few weeks in our city, 
where she has been the centre of great at- 
traction. Miss Evans’s works, ‘‘ Beulah,” 
‘*Macaria,” and ‘‘St. Elmo,” have given 
her name a world-wide reputation, and in 
fact achieved for America what it never be- 
fore possessed, the distinction of having at 
least one first-class female novelist. That 
her recent book has been the target of some 
narrow and bigoted abuse from the base 
Abolition literary peny-a-liners who infest 
the New York press, is no more than was to 
have been expected. ‘‘The hub” has sent 
a number of these literary snobs here with- 
in a few years, who cansee no merit in any 
literary performance that does not emenate 
from the slums of Boston mediocrity. Miss 
Evans's writings, fresh, vigorous, and full 
of the noble impulses which have inspired 
the southern people with a manly resist- 
ance to despotism, are above the compre- 
hension of these base and truckling syco- 
phants of tyranny. She can well afford to 
despise their meanness and malignity. The 
30,400 sold of St. Elmo is a triumphant an- 
swer to their criticisms. Miss Evans re- 
turns to Mobile with the warmest wishes 
of our best citizens for her welfare, 








